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LUMMUS Speedex HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin #642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
@eeeeeeeeeee#ee#erere#w#e#ereeeeee#eee#eeeeee e 





Demand Soars for PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS 
Pioneered by CONTINENTAL 


for the Cotton Ginning Industry 


Few of the many new developments which Continental has pio- 
neered for the cotton ginning industry have been as enthusiastically 
received as its push button controls. Demand has grown rapidly since 
automatic control of Gin Breasts was introduced because this equip- 
ment saves labor, protects machinery from damaging choke-ups and 
contributes to all around greater capacity and efficiency of the outfit. 


Continental Push Button Controls are available for all of these 
operations: 


1. Control gin stand operation. 2. Control by-pass valves. 
3. Operate change-bale valves. 4. Control “Y” valves in 
suction lines. 5. Start and stop Trampers. 6. Control out- 
fit feed systems. 


Write our nearest sales office for complete particulars. 
Automatic Gin Breast Control ~ 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA * DALLAS =“ MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 








| No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
| tric Ignition oe 





No floor space required— 
mounts on blast side of 
fan 





Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in 
gin 





® 3,000,000 BIU per hour 


plus 





ee Automatic Temperature 
ontro ox which may be con : 
veriionily ‘scaled: eopiiaa ia git Control— prevents over- 

drying 


Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
{ VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 4p | 
\o 











representative about its money-saving details. 














JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
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.... that’s the story of 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


out cotton 


7) 1 - )  ) | A 0O) 0 producing 


districts 


95 C. G. Trading Corporation gemens 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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ONE MORE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENT, AND- 











BUT BOSS— 
OUR SUPPLIER 
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OF THAT LAST SHIPMENT JUST WASN'T 
UP TO PAR. IT’S COSTING US MONEY, 
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THAT’S NOT ALL—THE QUALITY 


50 DO SOMETHING! 















THAT DOES IT—WE’RE SWITCHING 





TO SKELLYSOLVE RIGHT NOW! 





HERE’S HOW SKELLYSOLVE 
HELPS YOU FORGET YOUR 


GET ME SKELLY SOLVENT PROBLEMS — 
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SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
STOPPED OUR DELIVERY 
PROBLEMS ! 





——— —_ 
8S 1cc103 i 
~ ACS FCO. 


THE BOYS IN THE 
PLANT GO FOR 
SKELLYSOLVE 
QUALITY, TOO 


quality or delivery? Join the companies who are switching to Skellysolve. 


<> Skellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 










WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 














Pt industrial Division 
Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Skellysolve for 
Animal and Vegetable Oil 
Extraction 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flaxseed, 
peanuts, cottonseed and the like. Closed cup 
flash point about 20'F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible and in 
edible oils and meals, particularly where 
lower volatility than that of Skellysolve-B is 
desired because of warm condenser water. 
Closed cup flash point about 13°F 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at competi- 
tive prices. For degreasing meat scraps, ex- 
tracting oil-saturated fuller’s earth, general 
extraction uses. Closed cup flash point about 


3F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed meals 
and other products in laboratory analytical 
work. Originally made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, and for 
pharmaceutical extractions, where finest 
quality solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about 50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and inedible 
oils and meals where greater volatility is 
desired than that of Skellysolve C or D. 
Closed cup flash point about 20°F. 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
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OILSEED PROCESSORS 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


School's out! There may be happier combinations 
of letters in the English language, but any boy 
under 18 would argue the point. And, of course, 
the first thing to be done is to head for the swim- 
ming hole—whether it’s a mill pond or a modern, 
chlorinated and life-guarded city pool. As for our 
part, we'll take the creek where it's not necessary 
to wear such things as a bathing suit, and the 
only pool equipment is a board rigged up for 
diving and maybe a grapevine swing—such as 
the swimming hole depicted on our cover, a New 
England mill pond. 
Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor « 































PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 


























THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE 
BASIC 


TYPES 
For Every Need 
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Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 































Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 
















SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ANDERSON EXPELLER’ PARTS 


™s 


™ 


YOU HEAR IT EVERYWHERE 





Slash Maintenance Costs! 


Whenever oil millers get together you hear the 
same refrain, “We are saving money on Expeller 
maintenance by always replacing worn parts 
with genuine Anderson replacements.” 


Operators know they can get up to 27% longer 
life by installing genuine, precision-made, 
Anderson parts. That’s real economy! 


This saving is possible because the same factory 
and the same men who are building Expellers 





Main Office and Parts Depot 


1941 W. 96th St. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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The V.D. 
ANDERSON co. 


SUBSIDIARY OF CHESAPEAKE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


also make Anderson parts. They are properly 
designed to compensate for Expeller wear . . 

and machined and heat treated under the super- 
vision of metallurgists who have received nation- 
wide recognition for extending machine wear. 


Restore new Expeller performance and economy to 
your machines. Keep maintenance costs down and 
efficiency up by ordering genuine Anderson parts. 


Prompt delivery results from every order. 


West Coast Parts Depot 
Post Office Box 1626 e Fresno, Calif. 
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e Boost Gin Production —_ with 


TEXACO 
TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND 


e Improve Lint Quality 













e Lower Dryer Temperatures 






e Eliminate Saw Clogging 


e Reduce Static Electricity 





BE canines 











For Diesel Engines: Proved by 20 years’ use asacotton cotton. For complete details, call 


Use one of the famous 









conditioner, Texaco Texspray Com- _— your nearest Texaco Man at any of 

pound is now being used in more the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 

than 1600 gins from coast to coast. —_ tributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
Texaco Texspray Compound is write The Texas Company, 135 East 

applied automatically to the seed 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 


Texaco Ursa Oils—especially 
refined and processed to assure 
more power with less fuel 

over longer periods between 
overhauls. 









TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O’CONNOR on television... Saturday nights, NBC. 
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One of the Cotton Belt’s 

leading banking organizations 
has a noteworthy program 

of cooperation with farmers 

in its trade territory 

to help solve everyday problems 
and give them extra assistance 
when emergency conditions arise, 


as they did last season. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION of water to farmers was one of the services which the 
Valdosta branch of Citizens and Southern National Bank in Georgia rendered 














during the record drouth of the past year. 


“Selfish Unselfishness” 





Georgia Bank Has Helped 


Farmers Fight 


EORGIA’S largest bank, The Citi- 

zens and Southern National Bank, 
which has_ branches and _ affiliates 
throughout the state, continues to main- 
tain a close personal interest in farmers 
and in the agriculture which still is the 
backbone of Georgia’s economy. 

The bank’s history, as a matter of 
fact, is steeped in agriculture. C&S was 
founded in 1887 in Savannah, still a 
big cotton port, and its builder—Mills B. 
Lane, Sr.—came from Valdosta, where 
his father had helped introduce tobacco 
to the state. 


































































































Drouth 


Several of the bank’s 22 statewide of- 
fices are located in strictly agricultural 
communities. The bank knows that when 
the farmer and others it serves prosper, 
the bank itself, along with the whole 
region, will prosper. Its desire to serve, 
then, is a sort of “selfish unselfish- 
ness.” 

Though its everyday business is filled 
with instances of cooperation with 
farmers and agricultural agencies, per- 
haps a few highlights of C&S service 
in this direction can best illustrate the 
bank’s attitude. 

Last fall, when Georgia was struck by 
a record drouth, C&S led the way as 
Georgia bankers developed programs for 
financing irrigation equipment to help 
prevent future recurrences of the dras- 
tic losses. 

It sponsored an irrigation meeting 
for bankers, agricultural workers, and 
irrigation equipment dealers in hard-hit 
South Georgia. It developed its own Irri- 
gation Equipment Financing Plan, and 
offered to cooperate with smaller banks 
whose lending limits would have made it 
difficult to extend such financing to 
their customers. C&S established a 


FINANCING supplemental irrigation 
systems is a service rendered to farm- 
ers by these banks. C. B. Cox, center, 
points out his farm’s sprinkler equip- 
ment to Bob Dunlap, left, C&S cor- 
respondent banking officer, and J. E. 
Brooks, Jr., cashier at Camilla. 


$250,000 reserve for possible losses to 
show its confidence in irrigation and 
Georgia farmers. It offered more liberal 
terms than ever before, and bank of- 
ficers traveled extensively, explaining 
and encouraging irrigation financing. 

At the peak of the drouth, C&S heard 
of farmers selling cattle for slaughter 
before they died of thirst. Many brood 
cows were among these being slaugh- 
tered, something which was endangering 
the future of livestock in the area for 
years to come. The bank hired two big 
water-tank trucks and dispatched them 
on daily tours through a five-county 
area delivering free water to parched 
farms. The trucks traveled 7,500 miles 
and delivered 1,250,000 gallons of 
water, before the severe situation was 
alleviated. 

Another unique agricultural project of 
the bank is a new program being carried 
out through the University of Georgia’s 
Extension Service. It aims at develop- 
ing sheep into a $15 million a year in- 
dustry in the state. With an investment 
of over $75,000, the bank has added a 
sheep specialist to the Extension staff 
and has furnished 16 “demonstration” 
farms throughout the state with 100 
bred ewes each and five selected farms 
with pure-bred flocks. From the in- 
creased flocks, the demonstration farms 
repay 20 sheep a year for five years, 





The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Georgia re- 
cently received an award for 
outstanding services to agricul- 
ture. Some of the services are 
described in this article, which 
is published as an example of 
community service to farmers 
which could be followed by 
many banks and other business 
institutions serving agriculture. 

—KEditor. 

















projects in the same area. These farms, 
in turn, repay five sheep each year for 
four years, and these are used to es- 
tablish more demonstration groups. This 
“chain letter” proposition will furnish 
the foundation of an estimated half a 
million sheep in the state within five 
years. 

That the bank believes in 4-H work 
ean be seen by duplicate gifts of $10,000 
each to establish the first buildings for 
both the white State 4-H Club Center 
at Rock Eagle Park and the new Negro 
Center near Dublin. 

C&S has held cotton-growing con- 
tests, corn growing contests, 4-H poul- 
try chains and farm tours. C&S special- 
ists serve as judges in various other 
competitions, such as the 4-H year- 
round grazing contests. 

The bank has helped sponsor the 


cree ®t 


which are then used to establish 4-H Southeastern Polled Hereford, South- 


eastern Shorthorn, Georgia Angus and 
Georgia Duroc shows and sales. 

In one county it bought purebred 
Duroc gilts for the FFA chapter. When 
these gilts brought pigs, the gilts were 
returned to the bank and given to an- 
other boy. It helped one county secure 
19 registered bulls for the Community 
Purebred Bull Project. 

C&S has purchased tree planters for 
local forest protection units, and grass 
planters for other area needs. It has 
financed slash pine seedlings used in 
4-H Club Tree Appreciation Day pro- 
grams. One C&S office has not only been 
instrumental in publishing the annual 
County Farm and Home Bulletin, but 
keeps free pamphlets of agricultural 
agencies on display in its lobby all the 
time. Within a two-year period this 
same office secured over half a hundred 














AFTER PICKING ITS GINNING, 


THEN ITS GOOD WRAPPING, 
8 AND THERE'S WHERE 







"HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 







HINDOO 


OPEN WEAVE 


Tagged 


\\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 
2-LB.2!I-LB 
TARE 













PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
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Georgia Experiment Stations. 

C&S was the leader in financing farm 
equipment. From 1947 to 1954, the bank 
financed 23,500 loans to farmers for 
more than $20 million worth of farm 
machinery. 

C&S feels that farming has progressed 
rapidly from just “a way of life” to the 
point where it is an important kind of 
small business. As such, the bank feels 
its responsibility in helping farmers in 
financial matters, and constantly tries 
to fulfill that responsibility. 


Af Biloxi, June 15-16-17 


Crushers To Meet 
In Mississippi 


@ FITCH, Waller and Orr will 
be guest speakers. Barbecue will 
precede convention sessions. 





A large attendance of cottonseed 
crushers and representatives of allied in- 
dustries is expected at the annual con- 
vention of Mississippi Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, to be held June 15-16-17 
at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Harold E. Covington, Mississippi Cot- 
tonseed Products Co., Jackson, is presi- 
dent of the Association; and R. R. Mills, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Greenwood, is 
vice-president. 

Gordon W. Marks, Jackson, has been 
appointed secretary, succeeding J. A. 
Rogers, who retired during the past 
year. Marks also is executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary for Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

Convention business sessions will be 
preceded by a barbecue at 7 p.m. Wed- 
nesday, June 15. 

Other special entertainment features 
also are being planned for the conven- 
tion. 

Speakers for the business sessions 
will include authorities in subjects of 
vital interest to members of the indus- 
try, according to Marks. 

Keith Fitch, director of the Orkin In- 
stitute of Sanitation, a Fellow of the 
American Health Association and a pro- 
fessional engineer, will be one of the 
guest speakers. 

T. M. Waller, Mississippi Extension 
agronomist who has directed the state’s 
five-acre cotton contest which has been 
supported by crushers, ginners and oth- 
er segments of the cotton industry, will 
speak. 

The outlook in world markets related 
to cotton and especially to cottonseed 
and its products will be the subject for 
C. J. Orr of Houston, economist for An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 


L. A. Bacon, Gin Erector, 


Buried at Bowie, Texas 


L. A. Bacon, one of the best known 
erectors of cotton gins in the Southwest, 
was buried May 23 at Bowie, Texas. He 
died in Brownsville, Texas, after a 
heart attack while he was erecting a 
gin. 

Bacon is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 

He had many friends throughout the 
ginning industry and is believed to have 
built as many gins as any other person 
in the industry. 
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How to lower the cost 
of elevating your material 

































































~ ee 
PREFERRED FOR LUMPY 
MATERIALS, or those 
tending to build up in 


bottom of the boot. centers or more. 





These | 


ae tet te, t 


FOR LIGHT, FRIABLE OR 
SLUGGISH MATERIALS. 
Buckets mounted on 
double chain strands. 





Boot shafts are furnished 
with gravity takeups on 
elevators having 50-foot 


POPULAR FOR A RANGE 
OF MATERIALS. 





DESIGNED FOR LIGHT, 
FREE-FLOWING MATE- 
RIALS. Has welded steel, 
dust-tight casings. 








FOR CRUSHED MATERI- 


Has__ ALS with lumps less than 
fixed head shaft, screw 1%”. Fixed boot shaft, 
type boot shaft takeup. 


adjustable head shaft. 


LINK-BELT will recommend 
the right bucket elevator 
from these five types 


_ no surer way to reduce the cost of 
raising your materials than getting the 
right elevator for the job. And that’s why the 
broad Link-Belt line of elevators is so vital 
to you. Our engineers can choose the right 
elevator designed with regard to your layout 
and capacity requirements. What's more, the 
complete Link-Belt line of elevator buckets 
assures a specific answer to the nature of your 
material. 

There are so many considerations to be met 
in providing the ultimate in elevating efh- 
ciency that it’s wise to call in Link-Belt while 
in the design stages of a new plant. We'll cor- 
relate all factors—including proper buckets 
and spacing for clean pickup and discharge 

. the right takeup . . . correctly designed 
hood to prevent back-legging. And with Link- 
Belt, you get design advancements that mini- 
mize installation, operating and maintenance 
costs. 

You can reach an experienced materials 
handling engineer at your nearest Link-Belt 
office. Call today for full information. 














Soybean meal from receiving tank is carried up to 
roof and delivered to six meal storage rooms by 
Link-Belt bucket elevator and screw conveyor system. 


pee 


2*BELT 


BUCKET ELEVATORS =» 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1.To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout 


the World. 
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W. L. Griffin Is Manager 


Of New Gin at Artesia 


Valley Gin Co., Artesia, N.M., is a 
new cooperative organized by cotton 
producers of the area, Judall J. Terry, 
president, has announced. Construction 
of a new gin plant in the Cottonwood 
community has started. 

W. L. Griffin has been hired to lay 
out, erect and manage the gin for one 
year. Griffin, who has been manager of 
the Luna Cotton Co-op of Deming, N.M., 
is vice-president of New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, a ginner delegate 
to the National Cotton Council, a direc- 
tor of National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation and an advisory director of 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

In Deming, he is a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 


second vice president, a director of the 
Tri-State Fair Association, chairman of 
the Boy Scout finance committee, and 
director of the Rio Mimbres Country 
Club. 

Assisting in the erection of the gin 
building and machinery will be Leo 
Seiter, who has worked with Griffin for 
the past two years in Deming. Prior to 
coming to Deming, Seiter spent two 
years in the Middle East erecting gin 
machinery for the Murray Co. of Texas 
in Syria, Greece, Iran, Iraq, and Egypt. 

Other directors of Valley Gin Co. are 
Ernie Malone, Jr., Cooper Malone, W. R. 
Roney, Bill Johnson, and Orval Gray. 

Cooper Malone is secretary-treasurer 
of the new organization. E. P. Malone, 
Sr., aided in the organization and fi- 
nancing of the organization, but declined 
to accept a place on the board of direc- 
tors. 








can handle 


‘Four Sizes 


vy Versatility 


Meets any requirement of 
your operation and speeds 
up seed handling. 


¥v Adaptability 


FOR ANY TYPE 
JOB. Unloading 
trucks or box cars 
into conveyors or 
unloading and 
blowing direct 

to storage. 


FREE 
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7 UW’ U 
MACHINERY 








With capacities up to 60 tons per 
hour. Electric or gasoline powered. 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN 5-1314 cae Thad ee lelel ay -1 a 


A PHELPS UNLOADER / 


any air conveying job! 


‘COMPANY 
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@ Simmons and Flaig 
Head Oil Mills 


SIMMONS Cotton Oil Mills, with head- 
quarters in Dallas, have announced the 
election of Joe Flaig as president of Lub- 
bock Cotton Oil Co. and of James W. 
Simmons, Jr., as president of Quanah 
Cotton Oil Co. 

Both men now live in Dallas, but be- 
gan their work with the Simmons or- 
ganization at the mills which they now 
head. Joe Flaig joined the Simmons 
firm in Lubbock in 1923, and James W. 
Simmons, Jr., began work at Quanah in 
1932. 

Rex Sullivan is general manager of 
gins and the oil mill at Quanah, and Wil- 
liam Crawford is mill manager. Dixon 
White is manager of the mill at Lub- 
bock. 


My Ambition 


“My Ambition” is the title of a poem 
which has been called to the attention 
of The Press by R. M. Hughes of Greer, 
S.C., as of interest to the many friends 
of the author, the late George W. Cov- 
manee of Jackson, Miss. The poem fol- 
ows: 


My ambition is to WORK, 

LOVE, LAUGH, and LIFT, 

And guide my boat with steady hand, 
Nor let it drift. 

I’ll try to make each blessed year 

My best—and then 

If I should fail in this, 

I’ll try again. 


My ambition is to be STRONG, 
To try each task. 

A chance to help some other’s need 
Is all I ask. 

I want to guide some weaker feet 
From paths of wrong, 

And prove the value of my life 

By being STRONG. 


My ambition is to be KIND, 

To all about. 

That no unpleasant thing shall make 
Me fret or pout. 

If tempted to be harsh and give 
Some one “my mind” 

I’ll strive to keep my temper in 
And just be KIND. 


My ambition is to be TRUE 

To every trust, 

And not perform the easiest tasks 
But those I must. 

And live so when this short, short 
Life is through, 

Though I have not been great nor wise, 
I have been TRUE. 


Missouri Gin Burglarized 


Ward and Coppage Gin Co., Caruth- 
ersville, Mo., lost approximately $3,000 
in bonds, cash and checks on May 28 
when burglars entered the gin office. 
An office safe locked on Friday after- 
noon was found looted the next morning. 
This was the fifth burglary in three 
days in the area. 


Engineers Will Meet 


Engineering in the textile industry 
will be one of the phases of mechanical 
engineering discussed at the diamond 
jubilee semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. The meeting is June 19-24 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston. 
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AN OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION... 


*“Make a hot corner,” was the common cry 
when the locust arrived. A deep pit would 
be dug in the corner of the field and a wood- 
en barrier hastily erected . . . the pit and 
the surrounding grass areas ignited. Then 
the men, with flags, boughs, branches or 
twigs, would drive the locusts before them. 
The converging lines of the barrier directed 
the doomed myriads to the burning pit. 
When the battle was over the only thing 
remaining was the scorched earth and a 
burned-out pit. 

















Today, with modern Mathieson insecti- 
cides, insect plagues are a thing of the past. 
Mathieson high quality dusts and sprays 
provide modern farmers with insecticides 
that give maximum killing power. Mathie- 
son insecticides are compounded for top 
effectiveness and economy. They are formu- 
lated for early-season, mid-season and late- 
season insect control. See your Mathieson 
dealer now and follow a consistent schedule 
as recommended by your state authorities 
for best results. 


Mathieson’s complete line of chemical formulas are the result of years of research, study, 
and trial. They have clearly demonstrated their effectiveness in protecting farm crops. 


a> . $8 
. “ely 
> 


& on 


OLIN. MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND e LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


MATHIESON 
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At Meeting in New Orleans 





Cottonseed Crushers Name 
Edgar Lawton President 


@ MOLONEY made secretary-treasurer and other officials are 
re-appointed at fifty-ninth annual convention of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, May 23-24. 


DGAR H. LAWTON was elected pres- 

ident of National Cottonseed Prod- 
uts Association at the fifty-ninth annual 
convention held in New Orleans on May 
23-24. Headquarters was the Jung Hotel. 
Lawton succeeds J. B. Snell of Minden, 
La., as head of the national organization 
of cotton oil mills and related firms. 

Join F. Moloney, Memphis, was named 
secretary-treasurer. Moloney has been 
serving as acting secretary-treasurer 
since the death of S. M. Harmon in 
January. 

Re-elected were T. H. Gregory, Mem- 
phis, executive vice-president; A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, educational director; and 
A. B. Pittman, Memphis, general coun- 
sel. 

Complete proceedings of the conven- 
tion will be published by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, official publication 
of the Association, and distributed by 
the Association. 


e Directors Elected — The Association 
elected the following directors for the 
coming year, in addition to President 
Lawton and retiring President Snell 
who are ex officio members of the board 
of directors: James V. Kidd, Birming- 
ham; Harry S. Baker, Fresno; James 
Hicky, Forest City, Ark.; W. B. Coberly, 
Jr., Los Angles; F. A. Graham, Dawson, 
Ga.; C. W. Wallace, West Monroe, La.; 
A. K. Shaifer, Clarksdale, Miss.; J. B. 
Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; T. F. Bridg- 
ers, Wilson, N.C.; A. L. Durand, Chick- 
asha, Okla.; R. M. Hughes, Greer, S.C.; 
F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Jackson, Tenn.; Hen- 


ry Wunderlich, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Joe Flaig, Dallas; Roy Davis, Lubbock; 
S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, Texas; C. T. 
Prindeville, Chicago; E. A. Geohegan, 
New Orleans; W. H. Knapp, Cincinnati, 
and Dupuy Bateman, Jr., Houston. 


First Business Session 


Monday’s initial business session was 
called to order by A. Q. Petersen, New 
Orleans. 

Following the invocation by the Rever- 
end John S. Land, members were wel- 
comed to the city by New Orleans Coun- 
cilman A. Brown Moore. 

Paul Keller, Clayton, N.C., responded 
to the welcoming address. 

Following the appointment of com- 
mittees, retiring President Snell in his 
report emphasized the value to the mem- 
bership of the work of Association staff 
members and committees. 

“Of the various committees, each im- 
portant in its own right and each doing 
outstanding work,” Snell said, “per- 
haps the one most important to our in- 
dustry and the one charged with the 
gravest responsibility is the research 
committee.” 

He pointed out that the industry’s fu- 
ture progress depends largely upon the 
work of this group, and that it is espe- 
cially important to the small mills that 
do not have facilities for research work. 

The first principal speaker for the 
morning was Hugh M. Comer, chairman 
of the board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala. He told Association members that 
the process of transferring cotton from 





SHOWN HERE are a few of the many wives of NCPA members who enjoyed the 
ladies’ luncheon and other special entertainment during the convention. 
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the farmer through the hands of the 
shipper to the mills and thence to the 
retailer represents only a change in in- 
ventory, but no sale. “The sale,’’ Comer 
continued, “comes when a consumer cus- 
tomer makes the purchase from the re- 
tailer.”’ 

“Cotton presents a challenging fron- 
tier to the scientist and others interested 
in the continued and improved use of 
cotton,” Comer said. “Mechanization has 
been good for us. Machines in general 
have been good investments, both in low- 
ering costs of production and in reduc- 
ing human toil. And after all, I guess 
our prime object in agriculture is to 
take the drudgery out of the work.” 

Comer predicted that agriculture 
would turn more and more to irrigation, 
“not just the ditch type but also over- 
head sprinkling and the use of water 
drifting down hillsides onto barren land.” 


e CCC Discussed — Following commit- 
tee reports on rules, charter and bylaws 
and uniform feed laws, the convention 
heard the second guest speaker of the 
morning, Walter C. Berger, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington, dis- 
cussing “CCC and Its Relation to Your 
Industry.” 

Surpluses are the biggest problem in 
the farm program, and wheat represents 
the biggest surplus problem, Berger said. 

“Cotton ranks next,” he continued, 
“with nearly $1.5 billion invested in 
loans and inventory.” By the time 1953 
and 1954 loans stocks are taken over, he 
added, there may be around eight million 
bales of cotton in CCC inventory. 

Berger then reviewed the history of 
cottonseed price support activities and 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Photoviews of 1955 
NCPA Convention 


m@ TOP LEFT: On the opposite page, 
retiring NCPA President J. B. Snell, 
Minden, La. (left), congratulates his suc- 
cessor, Edgar H. Lawton, Hartsville, S.C. 


@ TOP RIGHT: NCPA Educational Serv- 
ice staff members, left to right, are Ken- 
neth O. Lewis, field representative; A. 
L. Ward, director; Garlon A. Harper, 
assistant director; Ed Hollowell, field 
representative; and Dalton E. Gandy, 
field representative. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP, LEFT: A. Q. 
Petersen, Southern Cotton Oil Co., on the 
left, called the opening session to order; 
Paul Keller, Central Oil and Milling Co., 
Clayton, N.C., responded to the welcome 
address; and John F. Moloney, Memphis, 
made the secretary-treasurer’s report. 


mg SECOND FROM TOP, RIGHT: Three 
well-known folks were caught chatting 
in this picture. Left to right are Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, sec- 
retary-treasurer, South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, Columbia; 
and J. E. Moses, secretary-treasurer, 
Georgia Crushers’ Association, Atlanta. 


@ BOTTOM, LEFT: J. B. Snell, left, is 
shown making his presidential report as 
T. H. Gregory, executive vice-president, 
and A. B. Pittman, general counsel, both 
of Memphis, listen intently. 


@ BOTTOM, RIGHT: Two of the prin- 
cipal speakers were, left to right, Hugh 
. Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; and Walter C. Berger, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington. 
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214 HP INTERNATIONAL 


U-1091 engine operates this 4-70 cotton gin, 





driving a 10-foot burr 





machine and eight drum cleaners. Production: four bales hourly at a fuel (butane) cost of only 
36¢ per bale. IH engine runs at 1400 rpm and can also be operated on natural gas. 


INTERNATIONAL... 
btay-Put Power for Ginners 


IH engines—all 18 of them—deliver trouble-free, consistent horse- 
power for years to get top performance from ginning equipment 


If you want stay-put power for your ginning equip- 
ment, the most economical way to get this per- 
formance day after day, year after year is with 
one or more INTERNATIONAL engines. 

With INTERNATIONALS there’s no power fall-off 
even after years of operation. It’s stay-put power 
for sure since INTERNATIONAL Power Units are built 
to deliver full-rated horsepower now and in the 
years ahead, deliver it at lowest cost, too. 

Call in your INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
Unit Distributor or Dealer if you are having power 
troubles or wish to increase production or cut oper- 
ating costs. He can recommend the proper engine 


from the 18 diesel and carbureted models in the 
IH line that ranges from 17 to 214 horsepower. 
And there are two things you can rely on when 
you buy an IH—the service you will get from the 
engines and the service you will get from the fellow 
who makes the sale. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ra 
INTERNATIONAL. 





® INDUSTRIAL POWER 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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MAKES EVERY LOAD A PAYLOAD 
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e Farmer-Labor Alliance — Don’t be too 
hasty in pooh-poohing the talk you’ve 
been hearing lately about a farmer-la- 
bor alliance. There is more to it than 
has yet appeared on the surface. 

For the cotton trade such an alliance 
would have considerable significance. 
For that reason, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press Washington Bureau has 
made a thorough investigation of the 
operations and aims of those back of 
the farmer-labor talk. 

In the first place, it has gone beyond 
the talk stage. It is not yet an accom- 
plished fact, but it has become a force 
to be reckoned with. It has a staggering 
amount of money and manpower behind 
it. 

Who is behind it? Politically, it is be- 
ing encouraged by the Democratic party. 
For labor, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the United Mine Workers. 
For agriculture, the National Farmers 
Union. 

There is, so far as we can learn, no 
formal “war chest” established to pro- 
mote an alliance. Money, huge chunks of 





it, is available for use in promoting a 
closely-knit farmer-labor political alli- 
ance. “Money is not a _ problem,” a 
spokesman told us. 

At Farmers Union headquarters they 
say they have a $25,000,000 “organiza- 
tion fund” for expenditure over the next 
10 years. That probably exceeds the com- 
bined financial backing of both the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau. 

The Farmers Union is, and has been 
for some years, working openly and ac- 
tively for a farmer-labor political alli- 
ance, In the past there have been wide- 
ly accepted reports (denied, of course) 
that the CIO has served as a financial 
angel to the Farmers Union. 


e Democrats’ Encouragement — Just 
where does the Democratic party fit in- 
to this picture? It has not openly spon- 
sored farmer-labor unity, as such. But it 
has, in many ways, promoted and en- 
couraged the idea. The editor of this 
column does not assume to judge wheth- 
er that is good or bad. That is for you 
to judge. 

We are only stating facts as revealed 
by our numerous talks with officials 





and individuals concerned. The record 
speaks for itself. 

The fact that the leaders of organized 
labor have a close affinity for the Dem- 
ocratic party is too well publicized to 
require elaboration. There is no reason to 
doubt but that the party knows of and 
appreciates that support. 

It would seem logical that the party, 
likewise, would not be averse to seeing 
that support swelled by a similar good 
feeling on the part of farmers, and that 
a closer political alliance would be quite 
desirable. 

Democratic leaders look upon the re- 
cent developments as promising added 
support for their party. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that labor 
and Farmers Union heads view the sit- 
uation in a somewhat different light. 

Privately, some of them talk about 
“taking over” the Democratic party ma- 
chinery. Once in the driver’s seat they 
would plan openly to re-make it into a 
Farmer-Labor party, somewhat along 
the line of the British Labor party. 

Although the name suggested puts 
farmers first, labor leaders have no such 
illusion. Farmers would become the “tail” 
that is wagged by the labor leaders run- 
ning the show. That is the way they see 
it. 

Let’s review some background to cur- 
rent developments. For most of the 20 
years we’ve reported Washington the 
CIO and AFL have sweet-talked both 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange, with- 
out notable success. 


e Honey and Haggling — How much 
sincerity there was to that you can 
judge by the fact that a couple of years 
ago, tiring of offering honied words, the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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* Positive 


cumulating behind Saws. 
* No Stripping or Strong 
Wasted Lint! 
in any Gin. 
Machinery. 


* The Ideal Combination — 


DALLAS, TEXAS . 





AHEAD OF THE TIMES .. . THE FIVE STAR 


with POSITIVE Mote and le Handling 


Action Revolving Double 
Wiper with Stainless Steel Roller 
Prevents Motes and Trash from Ac- 


Suction 
Needed behind Saws to Keep Trash 
Chamber Clean — RESULT — No 


* Largest Overhead Cleaning Chamber 


* Collapsible Gin Front to Help Con- 
trol Fires that Start in Overhead 


“CLEANS WHILE IT GINS” 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


+ Minety 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
























. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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NCPA Names Leaders 


Honorary Members 


Four men who were active in 
the cottonseed crushing industry 
for many years were elected to 
honorary membership in the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual con- 
vention. They are Harry Hodgson, 
Athens, Ga.; Oscar Robinson, Aus- 
tin, Texas; S. W. Wilbor, Paris, 
Texas; and W. F. Guinee, New Or- 
leans. Other convention informa- 
tion and photographs appear on 
Pages 14-15 of this issue. 











Drouth-Ridden New Mexico 
Gets Heavy Rainfall 


A government specialist announces 
that a recent survey shows heavy rains 
last month went into New Mexico areas 
needing it most. 

“We wouldn’t say the drouth is broken, 
but it’s well on its way,” O. A. Knox, 
program specialist for the Agriculture, 
Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee, said. 

Recent soaking rains, he said, struck 
mainly at the 14 counties most severely 
damaged by wind erosion from _ the 
prolonged drouth and “will allow the 
farmers to go on with farming and 
planting grain sorghums.” 

Knox said that “it now looks like 
farmers will be able to plant grain sor- 
ghums in all counties north of Roosevelt 
with the exception of Torrance and dry- 
land areas of Bernalillo and Santa Fe.” 

He said most farmers had been unable 
to plant until it rained, and many had 
been forced to turn thir topsoil more 
than once in an effort to cut down on 
the blowing clouds of dust robbing their 
land of its most valuable part. 


Cotton Surplus Resolution 
Passed by El Paso Group 


Use of cotton surpluses as an economic 
influence to persuade other cotton grow- 
ing countries to curtail cotton produc- 
tion was urged last month before the 
annual meeting of the El Paso Valley 
Cotton Association in Hotel Paso del 
Norte. 

The action was offered in the form 
of a resolution and passed. 

New officers and directors of the As- 
sociation were elected at this meeting. 
Officers are Francis W. Warnock, presi- 
dent; David Surratt, vice-president; 
B. L. Yarborough, secretary; and Jim 
Samples, treasurer. 

Elected to the directors’ board were 
Glenn Camp, Sr., Mike Maros, Samples, 
Charlie Deerman, Sam Orr and Nick 
Abraham, Jr. Still serving on the 12- 
member board from last year’s elections 
are George W. Spence, Joe Hoover, 
Surratt, Warnock, George Q. Payne, and 
Yarborough. 


Copra, Palm Exports Up 


Indonesia’s copra and palm exports 
are expected to increase this year, ac- 
cording to a recent USDA report. Palm 
production probably will be larger than 
in 1954, and copra production is likely 
to approximate last year’s. 
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@ Harbers Wins U.S. 


Farming Award 
CLINTON HARBERS, Fayette County, 


Texas, conservation farmer and cotton 
grower, has been named one of the four 
outstanding young farmers of the na- 
tion. Harbers was the subject of an ar- 
ticle in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press on May 22, 1954, and was the 1954 
winner of the Hoblitzelle Award of 
$5,000 for his record. He is 33 years old. 

The four 1955 winners were chosen in 
a contest sponsored by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and American 
Petroleum Institute. Winners were an- 
nounced at a dinner June 2 in Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Besides Harbers, national winners in- 
cluded Homer R. Beedle, 31, Cle Elum, 
Wash., dairy farmer; Alvin H. Hansen, 
34, Stanton, Mich., general farmer; and 
Jack G. Thomson, 32, Buttonwillow, 
Calif., truck farmer. 


Wife of Fort Worth Leader 


Recovering From Surgery 

Mrs. T. J. Harrell, wife of the presi- 
dent of Traders Oil Mill Co. in Fort 
Worth, is missing Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association convention for the 
first time in many years. 

Her many friends in the industry re- 
gret that she is in St. Joseph Hospital 
in Fort Worth, but will be pleased that 
she is recovering nicely after surgery 
and expects to return to her home in the 
next few days. 


California Schedules Soil 


Education, Research 


Expanded teaching and research in 
soils and plant nutrition on the Uni- 
versity of California campus, Davis, will 
get under way July 1. 

The department of plant nutrition at 
Berkeley and the department of soils 
at Berkeley and Davis will then be con- 
solidated as soils and plant nutrition, 
with Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., as chair- 
man on the University’s principal agri- 
cultural campus at Davis. Aldrich has 
been a soil chemist at the University’s 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
since 19438. 

Several new staff members will be 
added this year, said Aldrich, so that 
students at Davis will have four pos- 
sible areas of undergraduate and grad- 
uate study in the soils and plant nutri- 
tion major—general soil science, soil 
fertility and plant nutrition, pedology 
and soil survey, and soil management 
and conservation. 


Farm-City Week Planned 


National Farm-City Week, a new pro- 
gram to bring rural and urban people 
to better understanding, will be observed 
starting Oct. 24. Farm organizations 
and city groups throughout the nation 
are making plans to foster improved 
rural-urban relations. 


g@ D. J. GUILLORY, Guillory 
Sales Co., Memphis, is president of the 
Midsouth Polled Hereford Association. 





Deming Cancans for King Cotton 


CELEBRATIONS of National Cotton Week May 9-14 ranged from coronations to 
treasure hunts across the Cotton Belt. Here citizens of Deming, N.M., trip the 
light gymnastic at a street dance. In the background, providing music, are Forrest 
Delk and his Gully Jumpers. Deming carried on many other activities in a citywide 


celebration of Cotton Week. 
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A SPECIFIC DESIGN FOR 


Regardless of type or size plant, the addition of a Moss Lint 
Cleaner will greatly improve samples as proven by every instal- 
lation made. And, by up-grading cotton through better cleaning, 
Moss Lint Cleaners will help both ginners and growers increase 


their profits. 


The large Dual Unit Moss Lint Cleaner handles higher capacity 
needs. For 4/70 and 4/80 low-volume gins, the large Moss Single 


LINT CLEANERS 


mean greater profits 














EVERY GIN... FROM 2/80 TO 6/90 






AL 
iz 
1B SINGLE 


Unit provides unequalled per- 





SERVICE 
LA 77 
on-the-spot 
A fleet of trucks, manned by 
factory experts, keep Moss 
Cleaners operating at peak per- 


formance. Always service when 
and where you need it! 








formance at low price. Also 
available is a small Single Unit 
for 3/80 and smaller plants. All 
have the famous patented Moss 
Feed Works. All are compact, 
easy to install and economical 
to operate. Our field engineers 
will help you determine the best 
size to fit your requirements. 
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Write for complete information on Moss Lint Cleaners. 





3116 Main Street 


Dallas, Texas 
al Third Street & Ave. O 
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Memphis, Tennessee 









e More Farm Research 
Needed, Says Smith 


FARM RESEARCH and farm education, 
on their present basis, are not adequate 
to serve agriculture and the nation, 
North Carolina Extension workers were 
told May 26. 

J. Ritchie Smith of the National Cot- 
ton Council told the workers, who were 
gathered for a district meeting in 
Raleigh and Greensboro, that science 
and technology in agriculture had not 
kept pace with the over-all economic 
growth of the country. 

“This growth has had an almost 
fantastic upsurge since the end of World 
War II. And right in the middle of the 


picture always leading the way has been 
scientific achievement. Basic discoveries 
in physics, in chemistry, in metallurgy, 
and the like—coupled with an almost 
endless array of commercial applications 
—have been the yeast for this truly 
staggering rate of economic develop- 
ment,” the speaker said. 

The case histories of a great many of 
the industrial concerns on the stock ex- 
changes a generation or so ago suggest 
that an aggressive research and devel- 
opment program has been closely asso- 
ciated with business survival, he pointed 
out. 

He cited an article in a recent issue 
of Fortune Magazine which stated that 
the commercial concerns of America are 
currently re-investing income in research 





you can 


PRODUCE 
MORE 
PELLETS 


per dollar of cost 
with a 


NEW CYCLOPS | 


All Purpose 
PELLET MILL 















You’re on the way to new profits, higher 
production and new efficiency with the all- 
new Cyclops Pellet Mill built by Williamson. 
Important changes in the new Cyclops give 
you more capacity with more economy. 


THE NEW CYCLOPS PELLET MILL... 
HEAVIEST DUTY MILL MADE 


¢ Pellets full range of materials from dry 

salt to high molasses feeds 

Die sizes from %42” to *4”—longer life dies 

Round, cubed or oblong pellets 

No steam for most applications 

Lubricate only every 5,000 operating 

hours 

¢ Heavy duty Timken Super Roller Bear- 
ings on main die shafts 

e And the guaranteed long life of 
Williamson-Built Equipment 


Get full details on the modern way to make 
pelletizing pay! Contact John W. Williamson 
and Sons, Inc., 1545 South Greenwood Ave- 
nue, Montebello, California. 


REPRESENTATIVE MATERIALS LIST 





Solvent process meal 
Cotton trash and burrs 
Dehydrated materials 
Molasses feeds 
Minerals and supplements 
Figs 
and other economical feeds 





WILLIAMSON 
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to the tune of about one and a half bil- 
lion dollars annually. This is roughly 
three times the amount American busi- 
ness men were willing to bet on science 
back before we got into World War II. 

Agricultural research and _ education 
have made some significant strides in 
recent years, the speaker pointed out. 
New and better varieties, a sustained 
upward trend in crop yields, mechaniza- 
tion, improvements in livestock and feed- 
ing practices, all are evidence of this. 
But these are not enough, he said, unless 
we look upon farm research and educa- 
tion as nothing more than a means of 
providing abundant food and fiber for 
America’s inhabitants. 

“In looking back to the beginning of 
public farm research and education, we 
find little justification for the narrow 
concept of insurance against scarcity. 
Rather we find the idea for a system 
of helping farmers help themselves—by 
providing a regular, continuing arrange- 
ment for discovering new agricultural 
knowledge and carrying it over into 
practice.” 

The chief product, he added, would 
be a better and more rewarding life for 
farm people, who are still far behind the 
rest of the nation in per capita income 
and who, at present, find themselves in 
a tight squeeze between high costs, de- 
clining prices, and acreage restrictions. 

The speaker urged the extension work- 
ers to gear their programs more close- 
ly to the problems of ‘the individual 
farmer. He commended North Carolina 
for helping lead the way in doing this. 
Farmers, he said, appreciate such pro- 
grams and will give their full support. 


Clark Heads Committee 


O. V. Clark, vocational agriculture 
subject matter specialist in Mississippi 
State College, has been renamed chair- 
man of the Vocational Agriculture Cot- 
ton Education Committee. Other com- 
mittee members are John W. Carney, 
Tennessee, and E. L. McGraw, Alabama. 





Coke Joins Bank of America 


J. EARL COKE, formerly California 
Extension Service head and Assistant 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
appointed a vice-president of the Bank 
of America, in charge of agricultural 
relations. 
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From Carolina to California, DixistEEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they’re easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 
gloves and hands. 

A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixisTEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish. 





NEW DIXISTEEL BUCKLE 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES Here is the answer to costly band and buckle failures, 
r - . cE “Kile is 4) y S 8s 8 ip- 
Seanderd hutkiles weldhk engveaienately 46 The all-new Drxisteet Buckle is 60% stronger. Stops slip 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 page. Won’t break or spread. Threads easily. Endorsed by 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 111, feet 


long. Thirty buckles attadhed to each bun- ginners, compress-warehouses and associations. Now being 





dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both shipped with DrxisTEEL Cotton Ties. 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. Specify DrxistEEL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 
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e Margarine-Butter 
Trends Analyzed 


FACTORS which have influenced the 
substantial shift from butter to marga- 
rine and which may influence future 
trends are discussed by USDA in a cur- 
rent review of butter-margarine con- 
sumption. 

Butter consumption may move up 
slightly in 1955 as it did in 1953 and 
1954, but the Department points out that 
any gain will be partly due to increased 
donations of butter to domestic food 
programs. 

Per capita consumption of butter de- 


clined from 16.8 pounds per person in _ 


1935-39 to 9.0 pounds in 1954. Marga- 
rine consumption in the same _ period 
rose from 2.8 to 8.4 pounds per person. 
Increased consumption of margarine 
has only partly offset the decline in the 
consumption of butter. The total use of 
these products in 1954 was 17.4 pounds 
per person compared with 19.6 pounds in 
1935-39. Several factors may account 
for this: Other spreads such as mayon- 
naise and cheese have increased in pop- 
ularity, and the per capita use of bread 
and potatoes has declined from the pre- 
war level, USDA points out. 
Government donations of butter for 
domestic use rose from 55 million pounds 
in 1953 to 93 million in 1954. Excluding 
domestic donations of butter in 1953 and 
1954, the per capita use of butter would 
have been 8.2 and 8.4 pounds, respec- 
tively. Total butter use last year ex- 
ceeded that of margarine, but excluding 
donations, the two would have been 
equal. Margarine consumption per per- 
son has shown indications recently of 
leveling off and in 1955 probably will be 
about the same as the year before. 


e Sales Efforts Held — Acceptance of 
margarine has increased over the past 
several years due to standardization and 
general improvement of the product. Al- 
so important over the postwar period 
has been the vigorous merchandising and 
promotional campaign carried on by the 
margarine industry, says USDA. 
Butter prices to consumers usually 
have been at least double those for mar- 
garine. However, the ratio in 1952 and 
1953 was close to three to one. In 1954, 
butter prices to consumers were about 
2.5 times margarine prices and this rela- 
tionship is expected to prevail in 1955. 





Margarine Production 


Continues Decline 


Margarine production during 
April reached a total of 104,407,- 
000 pounds, S. F. Riepma, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, report- 
ed June 3. This brings production 
for the first four months of 1955 
to 474,467,000 pounds, a decrease 
of approximately three percent 
from the comparable period of 
1954. 

April margarine production ran 
about 14 million pounds below the 
same month last year. 

Production of creamery butter 
for the first four months of 1955 
is estimated to have been 456,350,- 
000 pounds, or about 12 percent 
less than that for the first four 
months of 1954. 
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REGIONAL DIFFERENCES in the per capita consumption of margarine and 
butter are shown in the above USDA chart and discussed in the accompanying 
article on trends in use of the two products. 


Furthermore, in recent months there has 
been larger use of coupons and other 
special price concessions for margarine 
which are not usually reflected in quoted 
retail prices. 

Wholesale prices of butter have been 
close to government purchase prices a 
large part of the time since the post- 
war program was begun in 1940. USDA 
purchases of butter under price support 
programs totaled 114 million pounds in 
1949, 128 million in 1950, 359 million in 
1953, and 320 million pounds in 1954. 
Purchases in 1951 and 1952 were very 
small. Purchases from Jan. 1 through 
May 21, 1955, totaled 73 million pounds, 
116 million less than a year earlier. 


e Market Analyzed — Data now being 
collected each week from a representa- 
tive nationwide sample of 5,800 families 
indicate the current nature of the house- 
hold market for butter and margarine. 
These data reveal that household pur- 
chases of butter make up over 60 per- 
cent of total use of creamery butter 
while margarine purchases by house- 
holders were about 90 percent of total 
use. A study, made in the fall of 1954, 
of restaurants in the continental U.S. 
showed that 81 percent of all restaur- 
ants use butter while only 52 percent 
use margarine. 

During the 12 months, April 1954- 
March 1955, U.S. householders bought 
13 percent more butter and three per- 
cent more margarine than in the previous 
year. During the same period, consum- 
ers reported a drop of 10 percent in but- 
ter prices while margarine prices were 
unchanged from a year earlier. 

Additional information from this con- 
tinuing household survey shows that the 
best household market for butter is in 
the Northeast and North Central States. 
Butter purchases per capita in Southern 
and Mountain-Southwest households were 
equal to only 30 and 40 percent of the 
U.S. average. Relative per capita in- 
comes in these regions probably account 
for some of the reported differences. 

For margarine, Pacific Coast States 
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householders were the largest per capi- 
ta users; however, regional differences 
in reported per capita purchase rates 
for margarine were much less marked 
than those for butter. Pacific Coast 
States householders also used more mar- 
garine and butter combined than any 
other area. 

High income families tend to eat more 
butter while low income families use 
more margarine. For butter and marga- 
rine use combined, the differences by in- 
come groups were not noticeable, the 
reports indicated. 

Changes from April-September 1947 
to April-September 1954 by income 
groups ranged from a decrease of 0.7 of 
a pound to 1.1 pounds per capita for 
butter and an increase of 1.1 to 1.3 
pounds for margarine. 

Families with housewives 45 years old 
and over were not only the largest per 
capita users of butter but they also used 
more margarine than families with 
younger housewives. It should also be 
noted that from April-September 1947 
to April-September 1954, only those 
households with the older housewives in- 
creased their combined use of butter and 
margarine. These older housewives prob- 
ably do more cooking and baking and 
their families have higher incomes than 
younger housewives. 

In 1954, those families with six or 
more members were buying, on a per 
capita basis, less than half the quantity 
of butter plus margarine taken by fam- 
ilies with one or two members. 


e Cotton Loan Rate 
Is 31.7 Cents 


A COTTON LOAN rate of not less than 
31.7 cents per pound for Upland Mid- 
dling 7/8 inch cotton, average location, 
was announced June 1 by USDA. 

The Department also announced other 
loan rates based on this rate, and said 
that producers in early areas could get 
support loans on this basis prior to Aug. 
pO 
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NOW...more streamlined...more efficient 


— 


A step by step comparison of the latest French 
equipment with all other solvent extraction 
systems will show clearly why French solvent 
plants cost less to install and operate... why 
they produce finer and more profitable end 
products. The design of French solvent plants 
has been streamlined to boost operating effi- 
ciency, assure greater purity of product and 
slash labor costs. They are easily operated and 
easily controlled ... with every piece of equip- 
ment carefully engineered to simplify its oper- 
ation and maintain a high level of production. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Texas, New Mexico, 


East of Mississippi 
Arizona and California 


Arkansas and Lovisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 


Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
90 West Street 
New York, New York 
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and lower in cost than ever 


The heavy-duty construction which is typical 
of all French systems means less down time, 
lower maintenance costs and greater safety 
protection. 

French solvent extractors are designed for 
indoor or outdoor installation and are being 
used extensively throughout the world to proc- 
ess all types of oleaginous nuts and seeds. If 
you are considering a complete new plant or 
additional equipment to fit existing facilities, 
see French first for the best in oil milling 
equipment. 
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At American Cotton Congress 





Cotton’s Opportunities and 
Problems Are Emphasized 


@ ANNOUNCEMENTS of plans for increased agricultural research 
and education and of testing of systemic insecticides are among 
meeting highlights. Warnings sounded on increased competition. 


NNOUNCEMENTS of new develop- 

ments and warnings of troubles 
ahead for cotton were among the high- 
lights of addresses by industry leaders at 
the sixteenth annual American Cotton 
Congress. The meeting was held June 
2-3-4 at the Reese-Wil-Mond Hotel at 
Harlingen in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas. 

Sponsor of the Congress is the State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, headed 
by Burris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, who 
made the keynote address on the meet- 
ing’s theme, “Cotton’s Magic Valley.” 


e Keynote Address — Cotton’s inherent 
quality, its progress through research 
and promotion and the spirit of the peo- 
ple behind it are landmarks in this Val- 
ley, Jackson said. 

A revolution, he noted, has been tak- 
ing place in the cotton industry. 

“In every phase—beginning with im- 
provement of cotton varieties through 
breeding, and carrying through process- 
ing, manufacturing and marketing— 
efficiency has been stepped up and 
quality has been improved.” 

The past 20 years, he observed, have 
brought about such new developments as 
the mechanical cotton picker, defolia- 
tion, chemical weed control, flame culti- 
vation, organic insecticides, fungicides, 
and gins which can efficiently process 
rough-harvested cotton. 

Yields per acre, he pointed out, have 
been climbing steadily, growers are 
planting high quality seed, the length 
and strength of cotton fiber have been 
increased, and cotton fabrics can be 
made resistant to soil, wrinkling, mil- 
dew and flame. 

He told the Congress there is a unity 
of purpose among cotton’s people today 
that few would have visualized 15 years 
ago. 

“We have an unswerving faith in our 
product and are working intelligently 
and unceasingly to improve and promote 
it. You who are attending this meeting 
are among the leaders in this task, and 
as such are a part of this bright area 
of the valley of opportunity for cotton. 
Your brains, your energy and your en- 
thusiasm are its guideposts,’ Jackson 
said. 


e Systemics Promising — Announcement 
that promising systemic insecticides are 
being given Beltwide field evaluation 
was made by USDA’s K. P. Ewing, head 
of the cotton insect research program, 
in his address at the meeting. 

Ewing identified the materials as 
phosphorus compounds known by the 
code numbers 3911 and 12008. 

These systemics, which are absorbed 
by plants and carried through the plants 
with the sap, have been the subject of 
articles in earlier issues of The Press. 
They have been applied to cottonseed 
planted at Waco and Brownsville, Texas; 
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Florence, S.C.; Stoneville, Miss.; Tallu- 
lah, La.; and Tucson, Ariz. 

Entomologists at these points are com- 
paring the ability of these materials to 
control cotton pests, such as_ thrips, 
aphids and spider mites, with results in 
untreated fields and in fields treated 
with insecticides now recommended. 

Ewing said that he expected these 
Beltwide experiments to supply consid- 
erable information concerning the field 
use of systemics. Systemic control of 
cotton insects cannot be employed by 
growers until research has shown how 
these materials can be used without haz- 
ard to persons who apply them or to 
cotton plants. 

Compound 12008 underwent limited 
field testing last year. The potential of 
3911 was learned in laboratory and 
greenhouse experiments carried out last 
year by USDA and the Texas Experi- 
ment Station at College Station. Against 
some insects 3911 appeared to be more 
effective than 12008. 


In the College Station tests, the two 
organics were equally effective against 
cotton aphids, spider mites, and the salt 
marsh caterpillar, providing nine-week 
control of the first two insects and two- 
week control of the last. Against thrips 
and the boll weevil, 3911 proved to be 
effective for seven weeks, 12008 for 
about five weeks. 

In these laboratory tests last year and 
in the field trials this year, the two 
systemics were mixed with activated 


WM. RHEA BLAKE 


carbon and applied as a cottonseed treat- 
ment. 

Tests showed that these particular 
systemic materials were not as readily 
translocated when applied as foliage 
sprays as when they were applied as 
seed treatments. 


e More Research, Education — News of 
what may be the biggest development 
of almost a century in agricultural re- 
search and education came from Wm. 
Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive vice- 
president, National Cotton Council. 

Blake said U.S. farm and commodity 
organizations are closing ranks in sup- 
port of a long-range plan to put science 
to work for agriculture as hard as it is 
working for the rest of the nation’s 
economy. 

Under the long-range plan, appropria- 
tions for this system of serving farmers 
through science would be just about 
doubled over the next five years. 

While there is still a great deal of 
work to be done on the plan, state and 
federal agricultural workers have out- 
lined their research and _ educational 
needs, listing facilities and personnel 
required to carry out the program. This 
has been approved at a staff level by 
all the organizations concerned, and now 
awaits action at the policy level. The 
proposal now is being studied by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and will be 
considered by the Budget Bureau and 
the White House before it is eventually 
submitted to the Congress. 

Blake underlined the need for an ex- 
panded program by citing statistics to 
show that the level of research and de- 
velopment for industry, measured as a 
percentage of gross sales, is now five 
times higher than that for agriculture. 

“Throughout most of the economy, 
science is taking a more and more vital 
role in the nation’s growth,” he noted, 
“with agriculture being the glaring ex- 
ception.” 

Blake emphasized that cotton has to 
meet competition on three big fronts— 
quality, promotion and price—and re- 
search has an all-important bearing on 
each one. This need for meeting competi- 


(Continued on Page 44) 





K. P. EWING 


TWO of the speakers at the American Cotton Congress who made major an- 
nouncements of importance to the cotton industry are shown here. They are 
Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive vice-president, National Cotton Council; 
and K. P. Ewing, Washington, who heads USDA’s cotton insects section. 
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Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery (I Vertical Feed Mixer 
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gor YOU- 


Yes, Kelly Duplex Mixers are truly “tailor 
made” to your needs. If you doubt it, just take a 
look at these advantages: (1) a complete batch 
can be loaded, mixed and sacked in less than 15 
minutes (2) mixtures are so evenly and thoroughly 
blended that they will stand up under the most 
rigid inspection (3) unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market (4) practically noiseless in 
operation (5) ruggedly constructed of all-welded 
steel for steady, dependable performance ... less 
maintenance . . . longer life (6) so liberally rated 
that users report it will hold up to twice its rated 


capacity. 


No mill problem is too great for a Kelly 
Duplex Mixer. Capacities can range from ‘2 to 5 
tons and larger . . . units can be powered by elec- 
tric motor or belt drive from either above or below 
the floor... and as for space problems—well, just 
take a look at the pictures on the right. A 2% ton 
mixer had to be built with a special extension for 
discharge into a bagging scale on the first floor. 
Kelly Duplex planning solved this problem. . . and 
can solve yours just as well. 








Card today 


sel g complete Remember, any way you look at it. . . Kelly 
Tainelaureiatels Duplex Feed Mixers are your best buy. 
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In Report to NCPA Members 





Research and Salesmanship 
Stressed by A. L. Ward 


@ DIRECTOR of Educational Service estimates 250,000 tons of 
cottonseed meal were used in poultry rations last season in this 
address delivered May 24 at convention in New Orleans. 


N MY CONCLUDING REMARKS to 

you in annual convention last year I 
said “If our industry will with eager- 
ness, intelligence and determination 
maintain an adequate Association re- 
search and educational program, the cot- 
tonseed crushing industry will have a 
great future instead of merely a past.” 
At that time I urged that we keep in 
mind that from organized experience 
comes faith in ourselves and in our prod- 
ucts and in our future; and that by our 
works we acquire friends and a demand 
for our products. 


I am happy to report to you that your 
Association program entered into whole- 
heartedly by member mills, dealers and 
brokers has produced results the past 
year which give evidence of the truth of 
what I said to you just a year ago. 

This past year your organized efforts 
in the fields of research, education and 
public relations have greatly strength- 
ened the prestige and the position of cot- 
tonseed meal in spite of the aggressive- 
ness and multiplicity of competitive 
quality products. Competition was never 
greater than it is today; and, unless we 
are most diligent, we are in great danger 
of being pushed out of markets long 
held by us. 

The average annual production of soy- 
bean meal in the United States in recent 
years is approximately two times that 
of cottonseed meal. The mere fact that 
approximately two tons of soybean meal 
to one ton of cottonseed meal move into 
consumption each year is a handicap to 
our cottonseed meal that we must over- 
come and we can overcome it; but, it 
means hard work, the maintenance of 
quality products and diligent, never- 
ceasing salesmanship. This salesmanship 
must be Association-wide and at every 
individual oil mill point, and must in- 
clude salesmanship by member dealers 
and brokers. 

Other threats to our markets must be 
studied. Since 1946, the annual produc- 
tion of animal proteins has been stepped 
up. Availability of grain proteins such 
as corn gluten meal and sorghum gluten 
meal has been increased. Urea, a syn- 
thetic nitrogen which, when eaten by 
ruminating animals is converted into pro- 
tein, is now in commercial production on 
a large scale and can be produced in un- 
limited quantities. One hundred pounds 
of urea contains 262 units of protein 
compared to the 41 units of protein in 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal. In other 
words, one pound of urea contains ap- 
proximately six and a half times the 
protein contained in one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal which means that each 
pound of urea used in a supplement dis- 
places six and a half pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. 

Recently I read an item in a farm 
journal which stated that five new non- 
protein nitrogen feeding compounds are 
being tested on sheep at the Iowa State 
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College. The object of the test is to find 
a non-protein nitrogen product that is 
better than urea which I have already 
stated is being produced in large ton- 
nage and used as a protein substitute. 

Stilbestrol is a new synthetic material 
now being widely used by feeders of fat- 
tening cattle. Most formula feed com- 
panies are now producing a supplement 
containing five milligrams per one pound 
of supplement. You want to know, what 
about this stilbestrol? Is it really as 
good as claimed? In answer I tell you 
that experiment station results indicate 
increased gains up to 37 percent over 
rations without stilbestrol and the cost 
of gains cut as much as 20 percent. In 
producing prime beef, savings of two 
cents to four cents per pound have been 





made. We are bound to admit that this 
is an appeal to feeders of slaughter 
cattle. 

This product, stilbestrol, is supported 
by a powerful advertising campaign that 
is rapidly spreading over the nation. 
Wherever slaughter cattle are fed, stil- 
bestrol will definitely affect the de- 
mand for cottonseed meal, not only in 
the Southeast, the Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest, but it will strike 
hard on the Pacific Coast which is today 
a top spot in the U.S. in fattening cat- 
tle for market. This new product is de- 
creasing the use of cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal, and soybean meal. What are 
we going to do about it? One linseed 
processor is adding stilbestrol and we 
know of one processor who is adding 
stilbestrol to soybean meal. Why not add 
it if it steps up the efficiency of the 
supplement whether it be a 20 percent 
protein supplement or a 41 percent or 
44 percent supplement? It appears that 
it is up to cottonseed meal processors 
to give cattle feeders what they want. 

The past year gives ample evidence 
that cottonseed meal processors are un- 
afraid to try the new; and ever ready 
to seek ways of improving the quality 
of cottonseed meal and cake and at the 
same time aggressively seeking markets 
that have in the past been closed to 
them. 

An unofficial estimate of what has 
happened as a result of making cotton- 
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Crushers Attend Texas Tech Feeders’ Day 


Photo by Garlon A. Harper, NCPA 


CRUSHERS and Texas Technological College leaders are shown in this picture, 
taken at the annual Feeders’ Day on May 17, which was reported in the last issue 
of The Press. Feeding trials with cottonseed hulls, conducted under a fellowship 
provided by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, were featured on the program. 
Left to right in the picture are Ray C. Mowery, Texas Tech; George W. Brassell, 
Jr., Western Cottonoil Co., Lubbock; O. E. Key, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lub- 
bock; Dean W. L. Stangel, Texas Tech; Roy S. Mack, Western Cottonoil Co., Lub- 
bock; Roy B. Davis, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock; Dr. Robert H. Black, 
Texas Tech; R. P. Tull, president, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Terrell; 
Jack Whetstone, Texas Crushers’ secretary-treasurer, Dallas; Dixon White, Lub- 
bock Cotton Oil Co., Lubbock; W. D. Watkins, Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene; Don 
L. Jones, Texas Experiment Substation, Lubbock; W. H. Standlee, Texas Crushers’ 
fellowship holder at Texas Tech; and Dr. E. N. Jones, Texas Tech president. Others 
attending but not in the picture included R. G. Fleming and Dee Hull, Lamesa Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Lamesa; and Garlon A. Harper, assistant director, NCPA Educational 
Service, who assisted in planning the experiment. 
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seed meal acceptable to formula poultry 
feed manufacturers indicates that ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal went into poultry rations this past 
season. This outlet is a new market 
created for cottonseed meal by research 
plus sales efforts. 

The cottonseed crushing industry can- 
not afford to let up in its efforts on re- 
search or in selling. Research facts and 
information are essential, but to our re- 
search facts, we must add more and more 
aggressive selling by the individual proc- 
essor, cottonseed meal dealer and broker. 

Our educational service had a part in 
the printing of the initial story told by 
Dr. Russell Couch about the place of 
cottonseed meal in the broiler ration and 
following the printing of that story the 
formula feed manufacturers were awak- 
ened to the importance of cottonseed 
meal to them as manufacturers of broil- 





er rations. Many of the larger formula 
feed manufacturers, following that ini- 
tial story, put out their own sales liter- 
ature on the research with cottonseed 
meal in the broiler rations. They did this 
to make their formulas containing cot- 
tonseed meal acceptable to the broiler 
producers. 

If we boil the facts down, we must 
admit that a large share of our success 
in entering the broiler market was due 
to the alertness and salesmanship of the 
formula feed manufacturers who are 
large buyers of cottonseed meal. They 
came to us and asked for it; demanded 
this product that could be used in the 
broiler rations. This demand for our 
product was really stronger than our 
own oil mills’ sales efforts. 

Bear in mind that this research has 
displaced some of the soybean tonnage 
going into broiler rations and you need 
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Write for information on setting up 
any grinding installation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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not think the soybean people are going 
to be idle and lose any part of their 
outlet without a fight to hold what they 
have. We are going to have to fight and 
fight hard to follow up the advantages 
already gained. The individual oil mill 
must enter this fight with enthusiasm 
and vigor and do a jamb up sales job. 
You will find dealers and brokers ready 
to help you. 

We must continue to increase the ac- 
ceptability of cottonseed meal in the ra- 
tions of broilers and swine. We have not 
solved our problem in so far as the !ay- 
ing mash is concerned and we must con- 
tinue on this special problem with the 
hope that we will find a solution to the 
discoloration of the egg yolk. 


We must do more research with cot- 
tonseed meal in the rations of swine. We 
must find out how to make more avail- 
able some of the essential amino acids 
that are contained in cottonseed meal. 
We need research to give us facts on 
which to base sales talks. 


We must begin a campaign to help 
the thousands of small formula feed 
manufacturers, some of whom are also 
cottonseed crushers, who need to know 
more about how to use cottonseed meal 
in their formula feeds. 

We began, just a few years ago, to 
work in cooperation with some of the 
larger formula feed manufacturers. We 
must now strengthen our ties with these 
nationally known formula feed manu- 
facturers who are seeking more re- 
search facts on how cottonseed meal can 
more effectively serve them. 


We must broaden and intensify our 
contacts with federal and state experi- 
ment station workers and expand the 
work that is now paying substantial 
dividends. Our own Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory is the clearing 
house we are now using as we work 
with the various state experiment sta- 
tion experimenters. 


We must make more secure our con- 
tacts with animal husbandry staff per- 
sonnel at the colleges and universities 
not only in the southern and western 
states, but up into the Corn Belt and 
on into the New England states. 

We must strive to broaden our work 
with Extension leaders and _ county 
agents as well as vocational teachers 
who need to know how cottonseed meal 
quality has been improved, who need to 
have the latest reseach facts about cot- 
tonseed meal in the rations of all live- 
stock and poultry. We must not forget 
that the technical training of these 
county agents and vocational teachers 
has been greatly increased in recent 
years and these men are demanding 
facts, not mere claims. 

We must strengthen our ties with the 
state, section-wide and national livestock 
groups who are not only large users of 
our products but are leaders in their 
communities and in national organiza- 
tions which help shape the thinking of 
their membership and others regarding 
the cottonseed crushers as an industry 
in the economic welfare of our nation. 
Again, we must remember that the live- 
stock ranks today include men highly 
trained in nutrition. They, too, want 
facts, not unsupported claims. 

We have known for many years that 
we, as an industry, cannot live to our- 
selves but the time is ripe for our As- 
sociation to give more and more evi- 
dence of our usefulness and worthiness. 
We owe it to ourselves and those we 
serve to conduct our business so that its 
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After a hundred and twenty-five years of 
scale engineering it was easy! 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale Engineers 
sought and found the practical way to 
adapt modern electronic principles to 
one of man’s oldest commercial activities 
—the accurate weighing of items of trade. 


The result is the new Fairbanks-Morse 
Electronic Scale that brings weighing in- 
formation right to your desk from any 
spot that is too remote, too hot or too 
dangerous. 


Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you 
get such originality and soundness of 
new design that assures outstanding per- 
formance. When next you need a scale 
...Orapump...anelectric motor... 
or a diesel engine, look for the famous 
F-M Seal. For 125 years it has stood 
for the finest in practical engineering. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, III. 


They wanted to change pounds to volts 








The Secret is this desk-sized elec- 
tronic instrument that is direct read- 
ing; direct indicating—no manual 
switching or mental additions. Mem- 
ory circuit prevents printing unless 
true balance exists. 
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The Result is that indications can 
be brought from remote locations to 
a central spot and integrated into 
other automatic electronic operations 
for faster, more complete utilization 
of weighing information. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 
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importance to the local community, as 
well as the national economy is recog- 
nized. 

Part of this job can be done and is 
being done by your Association but a 
big part of the job must be done at 
every mill point by the oil mill staff and 
by member dealers and brokers. The 
Association can do things for the mem- 
bership which they cannot do for them- 
selves. On the other hand, the Associa- 
tion work cannot do for the individual 
members the sales job that must be done 
by the oil mill staff in its own territory 
and by other members who have a 
stake in the success of the cottonseed 
crushing industry. It is recognized that 
the oil mills and other members who get 
the most benefit from our research and 
educational activities are the members 
who develop programs based on the As- 
sociation work. For a study on sales ef- 


fort I ask you to study the sales work 
and techniques of the formula feed 
processors. 

The toughness of the competition must 
not discourage our membership nor our 
united Association efforts. We can sur- 
vive only by courageously accepting the 
challenge of research of other industries 
and the competition of other products, 
natural or synthetic, by more research 
with our own products and more edu- 
cational service to those we want to 
serve, and more diligent, determined, in- 
telligent organized planning of our As- 
sociation program, and sales efforts by 
oil mills. 

And, again, I remind you that out of 
our organized experience comes faith 
in ourselves and in our products and in 
our present and future and that by our 
works we will acquire friends and a de- 
mand for our products. 











> Seals that are 





Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 
tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease .. . 
yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 
no drag, no rubbing action, no 


wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 





EFFECTIVE 










FRICTIONLESS 








Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE SS LINE IN AMERICA 
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For Ruidoso Convention 





New Mexico Ginners 
Announce Program 


@ SELECTION of state’s Maid 
of Cotton will be a highlight of 
meeting on June 13-14. 


Highlight of the annual convention of 
New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will be a contest to select New Mexico’s 
Maid of Cotton to represent the state in 
the national contest next year. The con- 
vention of ginners and their friends will 
be held June 13-14 at Navajo Lodge, 
Ruidoso, N.M. 

Earl D. Compton, Tucumcari, is presi- 
dent of the group, W. L. Griffin, Dem- 
ing, vice-president, and Winston Love- 
lace, Loving, secretary-treasurer. 

New Mexico’s Maid of Cotton is sched- 
uled to be selected after the Associ- 
ation’s annual banquet the night of 
June 14, 

In addition to the banquet, entertain- 
ment will include a ladies’ luncheon, fol- 
lowed by bridge and canasta, at noon on 
June 13. Afternoons will be free for the 
men to play golf, and there also will be 
horse racing at the track near Ruidoso on 
June 11-12. 


Speakers at the business sessions will 
include R. T. Shurtleff, manager, Moun- 
tain States Compensating Rating Bu- 
reau, Denver, who will discuss work- 
men’s compensation rates. 

Dean Robert A. Nichols of New Mex- 
ico A. & M. will discuss Extension and 
A. & M. activities, and Dr. Phil Leyen- 
decker will review on-the-farm demon- 
stration work. 

Cotton utilization will be the subject 
of an address by Dr. Leonard Smith, 
Washington, National Cotton Council. 

Fred W. Moxey, executive secretary, 
New Mexico Oil and Gas Association and 
Natural Resources Council, will speak on 
the work of the Council and the state’s 
tax structure, 

Cotton varieties will be the subject of 
a talk by Dr. Harold D. Loden, Paymas- 
ter Farms, Plainview, Texas. 

A panel discussion on cotton quality 
will cover such subjects as harvesting, 
ginning and classification. Participants 
will include E. J. O’Neil, New Mexico 
Extension cotton marketing specialist; 
Victor L. Stedronsky, U.S. Ginning Lab- 
oratory, Mesilla Park, N.M.; and one 
other person to be announced. 

Control of cotton diseases will be the 
subject of a discussion by Dr. Lester 
Blank, USDA plant pathologist at New 
Mexico State College. 


Ginners and Farmers Will 
Locate Cotton Office 


Ginners and farmers have been named 
in Lamb County, Texas, on a committee 
to select the site for a new cotton class- 
ing office and to decide whether it will 
serve gins outside the county. 

Committee members are: Jack Straw, 
Olton ginner; Doyle Turner, Earth farm- 
er; W. M. Kesey, Spade farmer; R. A. 
Reed, Fieldton farmer; Drew Watkins, 
Sudan ginner; Claude Gage, Sudan gin- 
ner; and Hugo Kinkler, Littlefield 
ginner. 
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“WE GIN A BALE ON ONE GALLON OF FUEL-— 





" O. K. Spelce bought his CAT* D17000 Engine in 1948, 
to power a new Continental 4/80 gin. After six success- 
ful seasons, he knows it was a good investment. The 
engine drives the four saw heads, a twin press, three 
large fans, a Continental dryer, burr machine and 
incline cleaner. The gin averages 75 bales a day. 


In Mr. Spelce’s own words: “Our Cat is doing a good 
h job. We can gin a bale of cotton on one gallon of diesel 
ai fuel. That’s low-cost ginning. Compare it with the cost 
vs oe . 

uy | of electricity and you really show a saving.” 

\ Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines are so simple to 
NY 


V) operate they require almost no attention. They’re 
thoroughly protected from lint and dust. And their 
steady power gives smooth, even saw speeds that pro- 
duce high-quality samples. 

Ask any Caterpillar owner about their depend- 
ability. In many gins there’s never an hour lost due to 





A REAL SAVING” 


O.K.SPELCE, NEW MARKET, ALABAMA 





engine trouble in a whole season. Maintenance costs are 
low, and the nearby Caterpillar Dealer is ready at any 
time with good service and genuine factory parts. No 
matter how many years your Cat Engine works, parts 
will always be available. There are no “parts orphans” 
in the Caterpillar line. 

See your dealer today. He offers a range of engine 
sizes up to 520 HP, and among them is the right engine 
for your gin. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — (R 








To Meet in Lubbock 


Superintendents 
Announce Plans 


@ FULL PROGRAM of business 
discussions and_ entertainment 
planned for convention of Inter- 
national Association. 





Details of the program for the sixty- 
first annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation have been announced by H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. Lubbock will be host for the 
meeting, June 14-15-16, and Hotel Lub- 
bock will be the convention headquarters. 

W. C. Whittecar, Plains Cooperative 
Oil Mill, Lubbock, is president of the 
Association. G. A. Ward, Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co. of Arizona, Phoenix, is vice- 
president. i 

The Oil Mill Machinery and Supply 
Association, which serves as convention 
host, is headed by Boyce Temple, Fort 
Worth Steel and Machinery Co. Kenneth 
Whitlock, Corpus Christi, is vice-presi- 
dent, and H. B. Adams, General Power 
Equipment Co., Dallas, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

A get-acquainted party at 7 p.m. June 
13 in the Lubbock Club Room of the 
Hotel Caprock will precede the formal 
opening of the convention on June 14. 

Other entertainment will include a 
ladies’ luncheon at Lubbock Country 
Club and a barbecue on June 14; a la- 
dies’ coffee, the Twenty-Five Year Club 





T. H. HOPPER 


A. SIDNEY BRIGGS 


GUEST SPEAKERS at the superintendents’ meeting will include T. H. Hopper, 
from USDA’s Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans; and A 
Sidney Briggs, manager, Fire Prevention and Engineering Bureau of Texas, 


Dallas. 


Luncheon and the annual banquet, dance 
and floor show on June 15; and a ladies’ 
Auxiliary coffee on June 16. 


e First Day — Convention registration 
will start on June 14, and the first bus- 
iness session will be called to order at 
9:30 a.m. by President Boyce Temple of 
the Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers’ 
and Supply Association. 


Roy B. Davis, Plains Cooperative Oil 
Mill, Lubbock, will welcome the group 
and Kenneth Whitlock and G. A. Ward 
will respond to his address. 

Speakers at this session will include 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, and O. J. Jones, chairman of the 
Association’s short course committee, 

(Continued on Page 40) 





Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 








® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


P. O. Box 673 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
Ball Bearings 


® Travels Full Length with Light 
Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 
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STOP SERIOUS 





FIRE LOSSES 


Install a fast-acting, fully approved 


C-O-TWO FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 


in your cotton gin this season | 


@ HARMLESS TO COTTON ... inert, clean, dry, penetrating 


@ EASY INSTALLATION .. . compact design, simple piping and fittings 


@ MINIMUM MAINTENANCE .. . durable construction, no annual recharging 


Don’t risk the chance of a dangerous fire holding 
up operations during the height of your busy 
season. Remember delayed replacements and high 
costs can add up to a big loss these days. . . also, 
fire doesn’t wait. 


At the first flash of fire, with a C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing System, you just flip a release lever, 
then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging 
carbon dioxide is instantly released into the 
threatened area. The fire is out in seconds and 


NEWARK 1 


PYRENE--— C-O-TWO 
NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


the carbon dioxide disappears quickly without a 
trace... the only damage is the actually burned 
cotton. Carbon dioxide is harmless to finishes, 
machinery and cotton... the safest kind of fire 


extinguishing agent known for cotton gin use. 


Plan right now to obtain the benefits of having 
economical, fully approved firesafety before it’s 
too late. The extensive experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get complete facts today! 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOXIDE + DRY CHEMICAL * VAPORIZING LIQUID + 
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SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM ¢* AIR FOAM 
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Cluick Lefterence (juide 


to lower operating and maintenance costs 








ae nol 
s r GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H. D.— 
GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for GULF PRECISION GREASE—for heavy duty oil for lubrica- 





better protection of enclosed ball and roller bearings in tion of automotive type in- 
. cotton gins, and for grease ternal combustion engines 

reduction gear drives. ‘alae : : : 
lubricated motor bearings. —both gasoline and Diesel. 





GULF NO-RUST ENGINE OIL — 
GULF NO-RUST NO. 3—give GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 


idle equipment positive pro- burning. Good ignition DRIVES—protect against wear 
tection against rust. qualities. and corrosion. 











ES = OSE 5S 4 = | ; = a 
PM Big) LK == ==" —j- 
wes () Y aif ie — ft 
GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- GOOD GULF GASOLINE— the GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC OILS— 
vides lasting protection for ideal gasoline for all types the proper type and grade 
ring-oiled motor bearings. of commercial vehicles. for every hydraulic press. 





It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill...Call in a Gulf Sales Engineer today! 


o 





THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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Superintendents Are 


Holding Meeting 


Members of Tri-States Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association are 
on the Mississippi Gulf Coast for 
their annual convention June 6-7-8 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel. 
Many entertainment and business 
features are on the program an- 
nounced by B. C. Lundy, Greenville, 
Miss., general chairman, and re- 
ported previously in The Press. A 
report on convention activities will 
appear in the June 18 issue. Wood- 
son Campbell, Hollandale, Miss., 
heads the organization this year. 











@ San Antonio Meeting 
Of Crushers Starts 


MOST of the members of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association arrived in 
San Antonio this week end for the sixty- 
first annual convention, June 5-6-7, at 
the St. Anthony Hotel. 


Social activities include a Cotton 
Pickin’ Jamboree Sunday, ladies’ lunch- 
eon, golf tournament and banquet Mon- 
day. Guest speakers are Robert C. Jack- 
son, American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute; Garlon A. Harper, National 
Cottonseed Products Association; and 
J. Roger Deas, American Can Co. 

R. P. Tull, Terrell, is 1954-55 presi- 
dent of the Association, and A. J. Mills, 
Stamford, is vice-president. Other offic- 
ers are B. Spencer, agricultural di- 
rector, and Jack Whetstone, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Dallas; and Ed P. 
Byars, traffic director, Fort Worth. 


Margarine Association 


Publishes Brochure 


That spread on your roll or toast and 
that dressing on your salad needn’t hurt 
your conscience. According to the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, the fat in them is good for 
you. 

In recent years, fats have been the 
subject of extensive research. A new 
brochure, “Fats And Your Diet”, sum- 
marize in layman’s language what scient- 
ists have discovered about these essential 
foods. 

“The aim of the brochure,” says Mrs. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, Consumer Service 
Consultant for the NAMM, “is to inform 
students and homemakers, as well as 
other consumers, of the important, but 
often overlooked, role that fats play in 
the diet.” 

“Fats And Your Diet” discusses brief- 
ly the make up of a good diet. It then 
explains how fats aid in digestion, act 
as vitamin-carriers and help in the 
“even-burning” of energy by the body. 
On the subject of weight control, the 
booklet says, “A low-calorie diet that 
protects health must provide at least 15 
percent of the calories from fats ... for 
safety, it is wise to plan 20 percent to 
25 percent of the calories from fat.” 

The USDA estimates today’s total con- 
sumption of food fats at 44.7 pounds per 
person compared to 45.9 pounds per per- 
son in 1940. The approximate level of 
food fats consumption apparently has 
not changed radically in the past 25 
years. But there have been changes in 
the relative contributions of the different 
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types of high-energy foods. The total 
consumption of margarine and butter, 
the two principal vitamin A providers 
was 19.1 pounds per capita in 1940. In 
1946 it reached a low of 14.2 pounds per 
capita. In 1954 consumption of these two 
food fats came back to 17.3 pounds per 
capita. While butter consumption reached 
a low of 8.6 pounds per capita in 1953, 
in 1954 it contributed 9.0 pounds per 
capita. Consumption of margarine has 
steadily increased from 2.4 pounds per 
capita in 1940 to 8.3 pounds in 1954. 
Diets today, of course, contain more 
kinds of food fats than in earlier times. 

Also in preparation, to supplement 
“Fats And Your Diet”, are two new 
recipe booklets featuring margarine— 
“Choice Recipes With Margarine,” a 
collection of new recipes for family use, 
and “Cooking For A Crowd With Mar- 
garine.” 





© Committee Plans Air 


Pollution Research 


MEMBERS of the industry-wide com- 
mittee to work on problems of air pollu- 
tion associated with ginning have been 
announced. They are Charles A. Bennett, 
in charge, USDA cotton ginning investi- 
gations, Stoneville, Miss.; A. H. Rose, 
head engineer, Air Pollution Control 
District, Los Angeles County, California; 
R. C. Corey, chief, fuels technology di- 
vision, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh; 
and Ed H. Bush, executive vice-president, 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

A research project on the problem will 
be set up at the new U.S. Ginning Lab- 
oratory at Clemson, S.C., and the Bureau 
of Mines also will conduct research work 
on some phases. 
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“® “The BOARDMAN 
SUPERBLAST 


YARDSTICK 
®\ OF QUALITY” 











| LONG-LASTING * VERSATILE * LIGHT ON POWER + EASY TO REPAIR 








“Yes, sir—you can ask any ginner or oil 
miller with first-hand knowledge of the 
SUPERBLAST, and he’ll tell you it’s 
the finest centrifugal fan around! Board- 
man builds it to last, with thick, sturdy 
steel or cast-iron scroll and big, heavy- 
duty shaft and bearings. That smooth- 
running, well-balanced blast-wheel 
makes it easier on power than many 
lighter fans. One SUPERBLAST does 
lots of jobs, because the housing adjusts 
easily to 8 different positions. And when 
repairs are eventually needed, it’s a snap, 
thanks to SUPERBLAST’s sectional 
scroll and replaceable blast-wheel blades. 
For yard-wide quality, specify SUPER- 
BLAST Fans, by Boardman!” 


TAKE YOUR FAN 
INSTALLATION 

AND CAPACITY 
PROBLEMS TO... 





BRANCH OFFICE: TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


1 BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 









1401) S.W. 11TH 








e Plant Food Leaders 


Convene June 12 


MORE than 800 fertilizer manufactur- 
ers, material producers and agricultural 
leaders will meet together June 12-15 at 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 

. Va., according to an estimate by 
Presidents Russell Coleman of The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association and Paul T. 
Truitt of the American Plant Food 
Council. 

This preliminary convention of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute precedes the 
consolidation July 1 of the Council and 
NFA. 

Registration begins Sunday, June 12. 
A meeting of the Institute’s board of 
directors-elect and a forum on problems 
relating to fertilizer-pesticide mixtures 
sponsored by the technical service com- 


mittees are scheduled for the Monday 
session. 

Featured Tuesday morning will be an 
address by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture E. L. Peterson and a youth panel 
of representatives of Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, and the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. 

E. A. Geoghegan of Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., New Orleans, chairman of the 
NFA board of directors, will preside and 
address the convention. He will be fol- 
lowed by Edwin Pate of Laurinburg, 
N.C., who will speak as chairman of the 
APFC executive committee. 

Senator John L. McClellan, chairman 
of the Senate committee on government 
operations, and Rep. Harold D. Cooley, 
chairman of the House committee on 
agriculture, will be featured speakers 
Wednesday morning. 








same as any galvanized elbow. 


Old Fan Scrolls . 


will outlast a new scroll many times 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 





P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 





Don't Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 
.. even if they have holes in them . can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 


CUT 
DOWNTIME 
WITH 





RUBBER 


From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 


A™® NAT RAL RUBBER 








Special angles 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Write for price lists 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 


delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company : 
2645 East Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L, Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 


A. M. Hassell Supply 
1610 Beech St., McAllen, Texas 
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e USDA Workers Given 


Awards for Service 


USDA AWARDS for superior service 
were presented June 1 to E. E. Den- 
nard, Dallas, and Elmer Hudspeth, Lub- 
bock, along with a number of other 
USDA employees. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson made the 
presentation to these two men, for 
work associated with cotton and oilseed 
processing, as well as to the other re- 
cipients of the awards. 


Dennard, marketing specialist with 
USDA’s Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, formerly was associated with an 
oil mill in El Paso. He has been with 
USDA for 12 years. 


His citation stated that the award 
was in recognition of the fact that he 
saved the government $350,000 in trans- 
portation and marketing costs on castor 
beans grown in 1953. The savings re- 
sulted from the processing of the beans 
with cotton oil mill equipment available 
in the Southwest, instead of shipping 
the beans to the East, as had been done 
previously. 

Hudspeth is agricultural engineer 
stationed at the Lubbock Experiment 
Substation in Texas. He was nominated 
for the award by his project leader, 
Rex F. Colwick of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service, for engineering plant- 
ing equipment and techniques that can 
save $6 to $10 million annually in re- 
planting costs. Equipment developed by 
Hudspeth has been pictured in The 
Press in the past. 


Through research, the causes of most 
replanting were found by Hudspeth to 
be drying out of the soil around the 
seed or heavy crusting. Standard prac- 
tice in the area is to plant seed three to 
four inches deep to insure against dry- 
ing out, but this method delays emer- 
gence and makes replanting essential 
after rains of high intensity. Following 
these findings, Hudspeth developed an 
attachment for the lister-type planter 
commonly used in the area which over- 
comes both of these causes of failure 
of seed to germinate and emerge. 


The attachment features a narrow 
shielded furrow opener, which allows 
the seed to fall to the firm bottom of 
the furrow, and a hollow, soft-rubber 
tire seed press wheel which presses the 
seed into the firm moist soil before they 
are covered. This gives the seed intimate 
contact with moisture; and the firmness 
of the seedbed prevents drying out below 
the seed, even though the covering soil 
quickly dries out above. Following the 
seed press wheel is a device which in- 
sures covering at optimum depth of 
one and one-half inches. This accurate 
covering at a relatively shallow depth 
makes it much easier for the seedlings 
to push through a crust that might 
form. 

As a result of his effort, it is esti- 
mated that at least 10,000 units were 
manufactured and put into use during 
the 1954 season. 

Hudspeth says several thousand more 
of the units have been manufactured 
and will be used on farms this year. 

Hudspeth is a 1942 agricultural en- 
gineering graduate of Texas A&M Col- 
lege. He served in the Army after grad- 
uation until 1945. He then joined the 
agricultural engnieering staff at A&M, 
working there until going to Michigan 
State College in 1949, where he re- 
ceived a master’s degree. He has worked 
at the Lubbock Station since. 















































You hit em with everything... 





when you use 


spray or 
2'2-5-0 
dust 


for cotton insects 


Aldrin mixtures spell doom to boll weevils and 
their pals. If they breathe, taste or touch aldrin, 
they’re finished. Aldrin formulations are fast 
acting, powerful and economical. 


Ask your insecticide dealer for your favorite mixture. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
1601 Melrose Building, Houston 1, Texas 
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© Winners for Mellorine 


CREDIT for the successful fight in be- 
half of mellorine in South Carolina, re- 
ported in the last issue of The Press, 
is shared by lots of cotton leaders. Grow- 
ers, ginners and crushers worked hard 
in their own territory and at Columbia. 
Any list of leaders in the work would 
include Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 


C. FitzSimons, Jr., and George L. Hooks 
among the crusher representatives; 
Ralph Jackson and other members of 
the National Cotton Council staff; Sena- 
tors James Hugh McFaddin, W. E. My- 
rick and Marvin E. Abrams; and Rep- 
resentative Marshall B. Saunders. It 
took a long, hard battle to push through 
the law permitting the sale of this 
frozen vegetable oil product in the 





HAMMOND Screwl/ft 
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PATENTED AND TRADE MARE MEG. U.S 


THE MOST PRACTICAL MEANS OF 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING BULK 
MATERIALS IN A TUBE! 





Totally enclosed 


Dust Tight + Moisture Proof + 


Safe 





Compact - Accessible 
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A completely automatic system 
that conveys and elevates ma- 
terial from source to destination 
Hammond Screw-Lifts have opened up a 
new avenue of efficiency for hundreds of 
mills and processing plants in the convey- 
ing and elevating of free-flowing bulk 
materials. They require a minimum of 
space—fit into crowded areas—handling 
either a trickle or large volume as much 


as 3000 cu. ft. per hour—eliminate the 
human element—structural supports are 
unnecessary—a Screw-Lift becomes an in- 
tegral part of any processing system. 


_ get all of these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Patented expansion relief chamber at 
transfer point which provides 130% 
more capacity than the rated handling 
capacity of the unit. This feature relieves 
pressure, choking and degradation. 

2. Patented loading aperture permits exact 
loading—prevents overloading. 

3. Patented feeder control coordinated with 
directional operation. 

These three patented features make Screw- 

Lifts superior to any other vertical unit for 

elevating materials in a tube. 


Make use of our Full Scale Laboratory 


For proof of how the Screw-Lift will handle your prod- 
uct, send a sample and have your representative visit 
our “full size’ pilot plant to witness the operation. 
Our plant is available at all times without any 
obligation. 
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eleventh state in which it may be sold; 
and the entire vegetable oil industry 
owes a vote of thanks to the South 
Carolinians responsible. 


© Wild Cotton Eradicated 


ERADICATION of wild cotton in Flori- 
da, a measure designed to prevent the 
spread of the pink bollworm, covered 
about four percent more acreage during 
the past season than a year earlier. 
USDA reports that eight infested plant 
colonies were found in the boll inspec- 
tions, as compared with 29 infested 
colonies in the preceding season. The 
work is done in southern Florida and 
surrounding islands. 


© Competitor for Cotton 


MORE COMPETITION for cotton is 
foreshadowed by two recent announce- 
ments. One is that Type 680 nylon yarn 
is available for use in curtains, sheets, 
lingerie, blouses and men’s _ sports 
jackets. It is described as having out- 
standing sunlight resistance and offer- 
ing improved whiteness retention dur- 
ing processing and in use. 

Du Pont laboratories also have an- 
nounced that nylon tarpaulins were 
tested for two years by trucking firms 
and showed no loss in tensile strength 
and only a slight drop in tear resistance. 
Field tests are still under way on neo- 
prene-nylon tarps for haystack covers, 
machinery covers, temporary and per- 
manent silage storage and similar use. 


© Bug Is Smart 


A SMART BUG is the flea beetle. Dr. 
James B. Kring, Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station entomologist, found that 
the beetle can tell whether or not a 
potato leaf has DDT sprayed on it. Given 
a choice, the flea beetle will select the 
unsprayed leaf every time. 


© Frozen Food Unharmed 


A TASTING PANEL of quality con- 
trol and research experts has decided 
that the atom bomb fired May 5 at 
Yucca Flat did not appreciably change 
the flavor and color of frozen foods 
stored there. 

Codfish, strawberries, orange juice, 
peas, chicken pot pies and french fries 
were exposed in a 17% cubic foot home 
freezer located in the kitchen of a 
single-story, concrete slab house 4,700 
feet from ground zero. Other samples 
were buried just beneath the soil in 
an insulated box 1,270 feet from ground 
zero. It was the first time frozen foods 
have been exposed to an atom blast. 
These, together with frozen food sam- 
ples not exposed, were scored by the 
panel for color, flavor, texture and ap- 
pearance. 


© Bales Test-Wrapped 


COTTON BALES test-wrapped in ex- 
perimental plastic film have been 
shipped to Bremen, Germany, by Otto 
Goedecke, cotton shipper of Halletts- 
ville, Texas. The experiment is being 
conducted by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil in cooperation with a number of 
agencies interested in the packaging 
of cotton. 


© Study Magnet Standards 


STANDARDS for the use of magnets 
in cotton gins are being studied at this 
time by a Committee on Standards for 
Magnets in Gins. The committee, named 
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last March following a meeting of the 
over-all group on cotton fire hazards, 
consists of Hugh Keepers, Fire Pre- 
vention and Engineering Bureau, Dal- 
las; C. M. Merkel, USDA Gin Re- 
search Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss.; 
Eugene H. Brooks, Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dick Roosevelt, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa.; and Cliff 
Miller, Magni-Power Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


© What Do You Eat? 


WHAT DO YOU EAT? USDA will 
try to answer this question in a na- 
ticnal survey of six thousand house- 
holds in 42 states. The purpose is to 
improve marketing of farm products by 
finding out more about consumers’ buy- 
ing habits. Such a sampling, conducted 
by a private organization under con- 
tract to USDA, is the basis for the re- 
ports on housewives’ purchases of mar- 
garine and butter that have been ap- 
pearing in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press regularly for about a year. 


® Erosion Costly 


TAXPAYERS cough up about $2 mil- 
lion yearly to Uncle Sam just for get- 
ting rid of soil that farmers send to 
New Orleans. General John R. Hardin, 
president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, says that it costs that much 
yearly to dredge from the Mississippi 
the million tons of sediment that wash 
down every day and must be removed to 
keep the port of New Orleans open. 


© Grasshoppers Numerous 


GRASSHOPPERS are worse this sea- 
son in Western Oklahoma than at any 
time in 30 years, according to Congress- 
man Victor Wickersham. He’s called 
for federal help for farmers, saying 
that the problem is too big for indi- 
vidual land holders. “I found 10 little 
grasshoppers on practically every blade 
of grass in the southern part of my 
district,’ he commented. 


© Bull Hard Jo Describe 


BULLS are hard to describe in a 
formal specification, the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons contends, and its boss, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
has been given authority to buy bulls 
without competitive bids. What did the 
Bureau do before this authority was 
granted ?— 

“Why we had to write up specifica- 
tions,’ a bureau official said. “Things 
like age, weight, sire, bloodlines, and 
amount of milk produced by progeny. 
Then we tride to adjust these factors 
with prices asked. 

“Do you know,” he said, “it’s awfully 
hard to write up specifications for a 
bull.” 


2 Time To Drink Up 


IT’S TIME AGAIN to drink up. With 
milk, that is. June is National Dairy 
Month and everyone is urged to help the 
dairy farmer by swigging an extra glass 
or so of what has been called nature’s 
almost perfect food. 

“Money spent on milk and its prod- 
ucts is money wisely spent,” says Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra T. Benson. “In 
terms of food value, it pays excellent 
returns.” 
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Loans for Farm Product 


Storage Are Extended 


USDA has extended loans for farm 
storage facilities and equipment for 
another year. This extends the loans 
through June 30, 1956. The lending is 
designed to help farmers obtain needed 
storage space and drying equipment. 

Any farm  owner-operator, tenant, 
landlord, or producer partnership is 
eligible to participate in the programs. 
Application for a loan may be made at 
the county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation office. The loan may 
be made either directly through the 
county office or through a local bank. 
Loans may be obtained on storage for 
cottonseed, wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, soybeans, grain sorghums, dry edi- 


ble beans, rice, peanuts, flaxseed, and 
winter cover crop seeds. 

Farmers in most states can borrow 
up to 80 percent of the cost of new 
storage bins, cribs, or other approved 
storage structures. The structure must 
meet requirements for storage under the 
price support program. The loan can 
be paid off over a four-year period which 
begins on the first anniversary of the 
loan, when the first installment is pay- 
able. 

Interest on the loan is at the rate of 
four percent per year. Since the program 
started, about 70,036 loans have been 
made covering structures with a capaci- 
ty of approximately 258 million bushels. 
This is an increase during the last year 
of 23,918 loans, covering structures 
with a capacity of approximately 83 
million bushels. 








FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


M@ Your advertising 
message in this issue will be 
read by cotton gin and oil mill 
men in every cotton and oil- 
seed-growing section of 
every producing state—from 
California to the Carolinas 
and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. 
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© Camden Mill’s Roses 
Make Beauty Spot 


ROSES at the Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
mill at Camden, 8.C., of which Thomas 
Ancrum has been manager for many 
years, make one of the city’s beauty 
spots. A recent article in The Camden 
Chronicle said: 

“One of the most spectacular examples 
of rose culture in the city, is to be found 
in the plot of a commercial establish- 
ment—the Southern Cotton Oil Co. on 
East DeKalb St. Plainly visible to pass- 
ers-by is an elegant display of Paul Scar- 
let, a large shrub rose of brilliant red 
hue. The bushes line the fence both in 
front and on the west side of the office. 
A number of bushes of several other va- 


rieties of perpetuals are also to be found 
in the yard. 

“The rose planting at Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. was started nearly 25 years ago. 
The mill yard was mostly ‘hard pan’ sur- 
face, without grass, and was a consider- 
able eyesore. The plants were set out, 
and with a minimum of attention, have 
flourished to make the yard a place of 
beauty throughout the summer and fall. 

“The National Council of State Garden 
clubs awarded a plaque to the company 
for the most attractive commercial gar- 
den in Camden, and the rose garden has 
been visited repeatedly by numerous 
garden clubs. 

“The success of the rose plantings 
more or less bears testimony to the ef- 
ficacy of cottonseed meal as a plant 
food, for only on a very few occasions 
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BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 
IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 


si: | GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES J[ =}: 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
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MAIL THIS TODAY 

‘ PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 

: (* TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
: STEEL BUILDING 

‘ SIZE 

: IN Sek 

$ FEET 
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w Brief . . . and to the Point 


BEN R. BARBEE, general man- 
ager, Western Cottonoil Co., Abi- 
lene, Texas, recently told the Texas 
Commercial Agriculturist Council 
in an address: 


“Once we can remove the hammer 
of surplus, the cotton farmer of this 
country and the economy of our coun- 
try as a whole will best be served by 
a recognition that we can produce 
more than we can consume domestic- 
ally, and that the farmer will profit 
by a little of the spirit of the old 
Yankee traders who made us great in 
world trade when these Yankees put 
out to sea in the clipper ships and 
took care of themselves in the mar- 
kets of the world.” 





have regular fertilizers been applied 
around the roses. 

“Visitors are always welcome to visit 
the rose garden, but, lovely as it is, it is 
not up to its usual spendor, the manage- 
ment of the company reports. The April 
freeze, followed by the recent drouth, 
has caused the Paul Scarlets to bloom 
less profusely than usual, and has re- 
sulted in some degree of blight to the 
other perpetuals. 

“The success of roses in the mediocre 
soil of the company lot should provide 
encouragement for gardeners in search 
of foolproof plants to beautify their 
homes and business plots.” 


© Eastland Urges New 


Cotton Policies 


SENATOR James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi advocates new cotton policies in an 
article in the June Farm Journal that is 
of interest to members of the industry. 

“T propose a bold, new plan that would, 
I believe, restore a decent income to 
cotton farmers,” the Senator says. “Here 
it is: 

“1. Lower supports to 80 per cent of 
parity but at the same time increase 
acreage to 23 million acres. This will 
allow us to compete aggressively for 
markets, at home and abroad, and will 
actually give cotton growers more 
income. 

“2 Get rid of our government-held 
cotton supplies as rapidly as possible by 
moving them onto the world market at 
competitive prices (not necessarily the 
80 per cent prices for what we consume). 
The government would take the loss.” 

The article discusses the plan in de- 
tail and the reasoning behind the 
proposal. 


Chilean Oil Imports Static 


Chile is a deficit producer of edible 
vegetable oils, and import requirements 
for 1955 are forecast at 22,000 short 
tons, according to USDA. 

This compares with imports of 21,292 
tons in 1954 and 22,292 tons in 1953. 
Over 95 percent of the edible oils im- 
ported last year consisted of miscel- 
laneous mixed oils, semi-processed, 16,- 
628 tons of which came from Argentina 
and 3,779 tons from the U.S. 
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@ MAIN STANDBY IS TOXAPHENE — Orville Odom, veteran 
aerial applicator of Bradley, Arkansas, says, “I think the 
farmers I work for have as high a yield per acre on their 
cotton as anywhere in the country. For the years I have been 
here, working for the same farmers over and over, I have 
found their main standby is toxaphene.” 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY kK 
943 King Street, W ilmington 99, Del. 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR, COTTON FARMERS 
SELECT THIS SAME INSECTICIDE 





@ TOXAPHENE CUT WEEVIL INFESTATION—B. B. Everett, Palmyra, North Carolina, outstanding cotton farmer 


foe 3 


of Halifax County, is using toxaphene for the fourth straight year. “Last year we started poisoning about the 


10th of June, and made toxaphene applications every seven days until the time of general boll weevil migration 


he said. “We kept infestations below five per cent and produced a fine crop.” 


Successful cotton growers everywhere have 
found that early season control of insect pests 
with toxaphene pays off at picking time (with 
more cotton per acre.) 

Right now the overwintered boll weevil and 
a mixed population of other pests—fleahop- 
pers, thrips, cutworms—threaten cotton fields 


in many areas. Prompt control measures with 


toxaphene protects your crop now and can 
prevent later buildups. 

Compare notes on insect ide performance 
with other growers in your community. We’re 
confident you'll find that year after year toxa- 
phene has been the best cotton insecticide buy. 

See your dealer. He can supply you with 


toxaphene insecticides now. 


TOXAPHENE dusts-sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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FARMERS GIN CO., Itta Bena, Miss., has an automatic signaling device which 
warns when a predetermined amount of tramp iron has collected on the face 
of a magnet. The firm’s management says that this is saving the plant $500 
in machinery damage and $200 in shutdown time per season because of the 
elimination of fires in the cleaners and of damage to sawteeth. Charlie Lee 
is shown examining some of the material collected. 


By Reducing Losses 





Magnetic Separators Offer 
Gins Economy and Safety 


m@ MANY GINNERS have found by experience that the use of this 
device helps to provide the answer to six major problems which 
are constantly faced by the industry. 


INNERS are constantly searching 

for equipment or methods which will 
stop fires, reduce insurance rates, cur- 
tail cotton losses during processing, re- 
duce maintenance costs, reduce downtime 
during the busy season and upgrade their 
customers’ cotton. 

In 1949, Eriez Manufacturing Co. of 
Erie, Pa., began an intensive study of 
the ginning industry because it believed 
that its permanent, non-electric mag- 
netic separators would provide a solu- 
tion to these problems which are so wide- 
spread in that industry. 

The permanent magnetic separator 
would be one simple installation, requir- 
ing no electrical connections, no repairs 
and no maintenance other than simple 
cleaning. It would remove the tramp 
iron present in the bulk material which 
is the cause, in most instances, of the 
fires and the machinery damage. 

Eriez had done prior work of this 
same nature in the textile industry and 
found that its magnets had solved simi- 
lar problems. Putting this knowledge to 
work in the ginning industry resulted 
in developing the know-how to solve any 
ginner’s problem caused by tramp iron. 

Three years of test work went into this 
program—carried on with the coopera- 
tion of the USDA Cotton Ginning Labor- 
atory at Stoneville, Miss., and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. At the end of 
these three years, Eriez was ready to 
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offer magnets to the ginning industry 
on a guaranteed performance basis. It is 
believed that few pieces of industrial 
equipment have ever been placed on the 
market which have been so thoroughly 
proved. 

Answers received from gin owners 
have shown that magnetic equipment is 
doing the trick. 

At the Johnson Grove Gin Co. in Ala- 
mo, Tenn., Pat Hughes states that they 
have had no fires this season after a 
magnet was installed at the outlet of his 
drier which handles the picked cotton 
and cotton waste. He has collected a sub- 
stantial assortment of bottle caps, nails, 
nuts, bolts, knives and harrow teeth—so 
he knows that their sawtooth is not be- 
ing damaged by this tramp metal! Also, 
he estimates that there is a saving of 
$500 a year in machinery damage and 
54 manhours a week. 

At the Jonesway Gin Co. in Kennett, 
Mo., Burl Milburn has added a piece of 
washboard to his collection of picker 
fingers and similar tramp iron which 
had been securely held by magnet from 
entering the feeders and gin stands. He 
has seen increased production because 
he has had no shutdowns or fires since 
this permanent magnet has been on 
guard. Milburn estimates savings in 
shutdown time at $200 per season and 
50 manhours. 

Charles W. Lee of Farmers Associat- 
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ed Gin Co. in Itta Bena, Miss., has in- 
stalled equipment with a “brain” which 
signals when a predetermined amount of 
tramp iron has been accumulated on the 
face of the plate magnet. This automatic 
alarm system lights a light, rings a bell 
or halts the machinery until the iron 
contamination has been cleaned off the 
magnet. This, of course, eliminates the 
need of frequent checking. It is installed 
at the bottom of the number one drying 
tower. Fifteen pounds of tramp iron, in- 
cluding tobacco tins, is being removed 
per season. The equipment is preventing 
fires in the cleaners and protecting the 
sawteeth from damage. Lee estimates a 


per season saving of $500 in machinery 
repairs, $200 and 100 manhours saved 


because shutdowns are no longer & reg: 
ular occurrence, 


Buster Branch of the Rives Gin Co., 
Rives, Mo., says, “I think the magnet 
has been 100 percent effective because 
we have not burned a drier this season. 
Prior to installing the magnet, we had 
about two tower driers burned every sea- 
son. And we’re saving $500 by eliminat- 
ing shutdowns.” Rives has installed a 
magnet at the discharge of its tower 
drier. 

These, of course, are just a few sam- 
ples of what magnetic separators are 
doing for the cotton ginning industry. 
With the hundreds of others across the 
country, they add up to a dramatic an- 
swer to a serious problem—solved in 
such a simple way. 


Superintendents Announce Plans 
(Continued from Page 30) 


will discuss plans for the oil mill opera- 
tors’ short course at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. 

T. H. Hopper, USDA Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, will speak; 
and there will be a round-table discus- 
sion of seed and lint cleaning, with G. A. 
Ward as moderator, assisted by C. R. 
Campbell, C. W. Scott, H. D. Reeves, 
T. S. Pryor and L. U. Cole. 


e Second Day — E. C. Echner, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., will 
show a film at the beginning of the 
June 15 session. 

Speakers at this session will include 
E. A. Gastrock, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans; A. 
Sidney Briggs, manager, Fire Preven- 
tion and Engineering Bureau of Texas, 
Dallas; A. Cecil Wamble, manager, 
Texas Cottonseed Products Laboratory, 
College Station; and Jorge M. Ruiz and 
Salvador Rojas, reporting on the second 
divisional meeting held at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Participants in a round-table discus- 
sion on preparation of meats and extrac- 
tion will include M. C. Verdery, modera- 
tor, assisted by H. F. Crossno, J. Peter 
Reed, D. R. Bowman, Dean Bredeson 
and C. W. Rankin. 


e Third Day — The final business ses- 
sion on June 16 will include the annual 
report of Secretary-Treasurer H. E. 
Wilson, committee reports, the election 
of officers and other business. 

H. F. Crossno will report on the West 
Coast divisional meeting. 

T. H. Hopper of the Southern Labor- 
atory will speak, and there will be open 
discussion with G. A. Ward and M. C. 
Verdery as moderators. 

The convention will adjourn at noon. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 





The TEA Underwriter is @ specialist in Workmen's Com: 


pensation Insurance, with a thorough understanding of the 


employer's problems and the special provisions of the 








Texas Workmen's Compensation Law. — 
















Let the TEIA Underwriter and the SERVICE TEAM, of which 
he is a part, work with you... to improve your Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance coverage and service... and 
SAVE you money. 



















Millions of Dollars saved policyholders by Texas largest writer of Workmen's Compensation. 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS 
Service Offices: ABILENE © AMARILLO © AUSTIN « BEAUMONT © CORPUS CHRISTI « DALLAS « El PASO INSURA NCE ASSOCIA TION 
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HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chaioman of the Board A. F. ALLEN, President 
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He Takes the Low Road 





Detourists Accommodated 


@ HERBERT A. LEGGETT, editor, Arizona Progress, shares with 
readers the joys of vacation travel in other states in this article. 
He also shared the highway with bulldozers, hard at work for his 


convenience. 


yA JOYS are the subject of 
a recent article by Herbert A. Leg- 
gett, editor of Arizona Progress, pub- 
lished by the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. His experiences follow: 

No one in his or her right mind should 
leave Arizona in the spring, or motor 
across country at any time. Our good 
wife and I (at least she started out 
pretty good) must plead guilty on all 
counts. We recently completed a 5,000 
mile trip in which we visited 18 states, 
dozens of long lost relatives and a rug- 
ged assortment of proving grounds la- 
beled “Detour Ahead—This Construction 
Is For Your Convenience.” In this the 
bulldozer’s finest hour, it takes the high 
road and harrassed detourists take the 
low road. 

Despite the alleged change of admin- 
istration in Washington, Republican 
states still have the worst roads. The 
best roads are invariably found in areas 
with no population and no traffic. Ari- 
zona’s super-best is in Apache County 
where, on a 100-mile stretch, we en- 
countered only two automobiles and some 
Indians on foot. The common denomina- 
tor in traffic signs everywhere is this 
sinister warning: “Radar Patrolled By 
Unmarked Police Cars.” As for points of 


getting back home. 


interest, we noted that snake pits are 
far better advertised than national parks. 

Eating and sleeping, always a major 
concern in strange territory, fall into 
the category of living dangerously. One 
must learn to “case the place” very care- 
fully on arriving at the day’s destina- 
tion. Many motels are located not only 
on major truck routes but adjacent to 
railroad switchyards and airports, if 
any. As we lay us down to our nightly 
AAA sleep, a tug of war often developed 
between acute weariness and the ma- 
chine age. In blithe disregard for Dun- 
kin’ Hines, we hazarded the usual hit- 
and-run meals at roadside taverns. With 
the inevitable juke box screaming “Let 
Me Go, Lover,” no special effort was 
required to speed the parting guests. We 
were also convulsed at times by mottoes 
and bright sayings such and “Banks 
Don’t Serve Food. We Don’t Cash 
Checks.” 

Theoretically it is a good idea for 
Arizonans to get away occasionally — 
just to see how normal people live. We 
tend to become smug and supercritical 
of less favored climes. However, all that 
travel does for us is to make us even 
smugger. The best part of any trip is 








Many Farms Regularly Need 


Supplemental Irrigation 


Supplementary irrigation should be 
considered not just as an emergency 
measure in the Midsouth area but as an 
aid in lowering costs. This is the opinion 
expressed in an article on water re- 
sources published recently in the Month- 
ly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. 

Supplementary irrigation should be 
considered as a regular practice for 
many farms of the district, says the au- 
thor, Harry B. Kircher. 

“The use of supplementary irrigation 
offers considerable opportunity in help- 
ing reach a better water balance. The 
idea of irrigation for general field crops 
is still regarded by many as a practice 
mostly of concern to farmers in the arid 
West. At least, that was so until the 
past few years of drouth. And, if history 
is any guide, there is reason to believe 
that, as the drouth fades in memories, 
so will interest in irrigation in the Mid- 
south and Midwest district region tend 
to lag, Kircher says. 

“The fact is, though, that irrigation 
in this region should not be thought of 
as just an emergency measure. The dis- 
trict has considerable areas that are 
normally deficient in water supply rel- 
ative to maximum needs. Today, the 
problem of irrigation should be further 
studied in the light of lower costs and 
new methods. Of course, the costs of al- 
ternative ways of increasing yields must 
always be considered. Also, the physi- 
cal limitations of irrigation, the prob- 
lems of available ground and surface 
waters, must be taken into account.” 
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India Has 1,036 Oil Mills’ 


India has 1,036 vegetable oil mills 
which employ more than 20 workers 
each and use power, USDA reports. Bom- 
bay and Madras account for more than 
half of the total. 

The plants operated an average of 
190 days per season and produced a total 
of 464,795 long tons of vegetable oils. 
They crushed about 1,320,000 tons of oil- 
seeds in 1952. 





Howard Zuch Is Texas 
Ginning Specialist 


Howard W. Zuch has been named 
assistant agricultural engineer— 
cotton ginning for Texas Exten- 
sion Service. He succeeds Ed H. 
Bush, now executive vice-president 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. 

The new specialist is a native of 
Travis County, Texas, and a grad- 
uate of Austin High School and 
Texas A. & M. College. He re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in agricul- 
tural engineering in 1953 and en- 
tered the army immediately after 
graduation. He was discharged as 
a first lieutenant after service in 
Germany and France. 

During his college career, he 
spent the summers working at va- 
rious jobs including farm work. 
Zuch is single. His headquarters 
will be at College Station. 
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Mississippi Delta Leaders 
Named To Council Board 


Sixteen Delta leaders were elected as 
directors at large by the retiring Delta 
Council board at its recent meeting. 

Organized as the policy-making arm 
of the Delta-wide organization, the 
board of directors represents the 18 
Delta and part-Delta counties and towns 
of 3,000 and above population. In addi- 
tion, 16 directors are named by the 
board to serve throughout the year. 


Mississippians elected by the board are: 
H. G. Carpenter, Rolling Fork; G. Cauley 
Cortright, Jr., Rolling Fork; H. B. Cros- 
by, Greenville; Frank E. Everett, Jr., 
Vicksburg; W. M. Garrard, Greenwood; 
T. M. Garrott, Jr., Tunica; W. J. God- 
bold, Doddsville; T. P. Howard, Lake 
Cormorant; V. A. Johnson, Indianola; 
S. H. Kyle, Clarksdale; Jack M. Mont- 
gomery, Inverness; C. P. Owen, Robin- 
sonville; R. P. Parish, Greenwood; 
P. M. B. Self, Marks; H. M. Trice, An- 
guilla; and Oscar O. Wolfe, Duncan. 

Board members for 1955-56 to repre- 
sent counties and cities are elected by 
referendum vote of the membership. 
County representatives are: Bolivar, 
R. C. Malone, Pace, and E. G. Shelby, 
Shelby; Carroll, B. H. McCarty, Rt. 1, 
Greenwood, and Ralph W. Redditt, Si- 
don; Coahoma, A. B. Adams, Clarksdale, 
and Kirk Haynes, Jonestown; DeSoto, 
W. H. Austin, Lake Cormorant, A. V. 
Shannon, Lake Cormorant; Holmes, J. T. 
Thomas, Cruger, and E. Hooker, 
Lexington; Humphries, L. R. Wadling- 
ton, Belzoni, R. B. Harris, Midnight; 
Issaquena, F. N. Johnson, Grace, and 
L. T. Wade, Grace; Leflore, John W. 
Kearney, Money, and R. C. Shaw, Sidon; 
Panola, Donald Bartlett, Como, and 
J. C. Dunlap, Batesville; Quitman, 
Henry C. Self, Marks, and W. M. Yan- 
dell, Vance; Sharkey, Wm. J. Klaus, 
Cary, and Spencer B. Powers, Cary; 
Sunflower, W. W. Gresham, Indianola, 
and Frank T. Brumfield, Inverness; Tal- 
lahatchie, M. P. Sturdivant, II, Glen- 
dora, and T. B. Abbey, Jr., Webb; Tate, 
J. E. Cahill, Senatobia, and E. E. Moore, 
Senatobia; Tunica, Miles Earnheart, 
Tunica, and B. F. Harbert, Robinson- 
ville; Warren, J. H. Henderson, Vicks- 
burg, and B. N. Simrall, Redwood; 
Washington, LeRoy P. Percy, Greenvil- 
le, and Torrey Wood, Hollandale; Ya- 
zoo, James Coleman, Yazoo City, and 
Emile T. Schaefer, Yazoo City. 

City representatives are: Belzoni, 
Paul Townsend; Charleston, O’Dell San- 
ders; Clarksdale, E. Cage Brewer, Jr., 
and Wm. H. Frazer, Jr.; Cleveland, J. J. 
McPherson; Drew, H. L. Grittman; 
Greenville, Conwell Sykes and F. A. Eng- 
land, Sr.; Greenwood, J. C. Fair and 
L. C. Spencer, Jr.; Hollandale, Duncan 
Cope; Indianola, Morris Lewis, Jr.; Le- 
land, Leroy B. Allen; Vicksburg, Alex 
J. Brunini and J. W. Garrett; Yazoo 
City, Miller P. Holmes. 

Past presidents automatically serve as 
directors. They are: W. K. Anderson, 
Clarksdale; Sam H. Coker, Yazoo City; 
Alexander Fitz-Hugh, Vicksburg; J. R. 
Flautt, Swan Lake; W. M. Garrard, Jr., 
Indianola; Hugh L. Gary, Greenwood; 
James Hand, Jr., Rolling Fork; W. M. 
Kethley, Cleveland; Maury Knowlton, 
Perthshire; W. T. McKinney, Anguilla; 
Jere B. Nash, Greenville; Charles R. 
Sayre, Scott; Walter Sillers, Rosedale; 
Irby Turner, Belzoni; Ellis T. Woolfolk, 
Tunica; W. T. Wynn, Greenville; and 
Wm. A. Crabill, Marks. 
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Cotton Congress 
(Continued from Page 24) 


tion was stressed also by many other 
speakers. in the Congress. 


e Warning from Fleming — Lamar 
Fleming, Jr., Houston, head of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., sounded a warning 
in his discussion of the world cotton 
situation at the banquet at Harlingen 
Country Club, June 3. Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Ginners’ Association gave a re- 
ception preceeding the banquet, and Val- 
ley oil mills and compresses were hosts 
for the banquet. 

High cotton prices and acreage re- 
duction in the U.S. were cited by Flem- 
ing as having caused cotton farms in 
this country to operate far below their 
efficient rate of production and of hav- 
ing sheltered increases in competitive 
production. 

Export subsidies are not the answer, 
the speaker said, adding, “We are in a 
very bad fix; and we have to find a 
way out that really will get us out, not 
some panic-conceived nostrum that will 
make the fix worse tomorrow.” 

Fleming suggested that the best way 
out will be found by “a mental attitude 
that gives principal emphasis to costs 
of production and secondary emphasis to 
price.” 

The cotton leader said “more dollars 
can be saved by producing cotton cheap- 
er than can be made by selling it high- 
er,” and that this is the way toward 
greater income for cotton growers. It 
also is in complete harmony with the in- 
terest of the consumer and the taxpayer 
and the best way to check and, if possi- 
ble, reverse the losses to competitive 
fibers, he believes. 

Fleming reviewed some of the prob- 
lems arising from the increased supplies 
of shorter staple from the Southwest, 
saying that his firm shared in the re- 
sponsibility along with others interested 
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in cotton of the region. To remedy it, 
he suggested that growers be encouraged 
to grow longer staple wherever possible 
and that the surplus qualities be priced 
so as to prove attractive to mills. 

“This matter cannot wait,” he con- 
cluded. “To avert disaster, we must get 
the right varieties planted in 1956 and 
help our Congressmen and the Adminis- 
tration to hold the government loan to 
its intended function of reasonable price 
protection instead of the role of our 
principle customer.” 


e Harvesting and Ginning — Tremend- 
ous changes in harvesting and ginning 
of cotton have made it increasingly im- 
portant to apply the practices which re- 
search has proved are best, Ed H. Bush, 
Dallas, executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, said. 

Bush outlined some of the major find- 
ings of research and their application 
to harvesting and ginning. He listed the 
recommendations for gin set-ups in the 
Lowet Rio Grande Valley and Corpus 
Christi area, and urged ginners to follow 
the Extension Four-Point Ginning Pro- 
gram. 


e Cotton Merchandising — The need for 
good merchandising of cottons of high 
and known qualities was stressed by 
Otto Goedecke, Hallettsville, Texas, cot- 
ton merchant, in his address. He dis- 
cussed the importance of proper pack- 
aging and other factors that will help 
cotton to meet competition. 

Sidney J. Files, Itasca Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., Itasca, Texas, discussed 
cotton’s competition. 


e Other Speakers — Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture James A. McConnell, 
Washington, was one of the principal 
speakers. “Taking Bearings” was the 
title of his address. 

World cottons were discussed by Ab- 
dus Sattar of Pakistan; and Alfonso 
Pacheco, president of the Mexican Cotton 
Association, addressed an evening ses- 
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sion in Matamoros at which his organi- 
zation was host. 

Dr. F. C. Bishopp of the Pink Boll- 
worm Laboratory at Brownsville; Morris 
Bloodworth, Texas Experiment Substa- 
tion, Weslaco; and Jack Garrett, Harlin- 
gen, were among the others on the pro- 
gram. 

Other features of the Congress, held 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley for the 
first time, included a beach party and 
shopping tour and luncheon for ladies, 
and tours and luncheons for the men. 
Visited on the tours were such places of 
interest to cotton industry members as 
the Pink Bollworm Research Labora- 
tory, Weslaco Experiment Substation 
and Rio Farms. 


Cotton in the Home Will 
Be Featured by Papers 


Cottons will be featured in the second 
home furnishing supplement which the 
National Cotton Council will publish 
for newspaper use during Home Fashion 
Time, Sept. 28 to Oct. 8. 

The tabloid-size supplement will be 
distributed to 1,800 daily newspapers, 
1,000 leading weeklies and major depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. It 
will feature fashion news and home 
decoration trends in cotton floor cover- 
ings, curtains, slipcovers, sheets, towels 
and other household furnishings. 


Cotton Cut Has Increased 
Arkansas Unemployment 


Cotton acreage reductions in Arkan- 
sas account for the rise of about 1,000 
persons on state welfare rolls recently, 
Welfare Commissioner Carl Adams, Lit- 
tle Rock, says. Farm laborers have been 
moving into towns “because farmers just 
don’t have the need for workers,” he said. 
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you would like further information on “The Power & Light Company offers 

Texas Bright Spot,” we invite you to use industry an ample supply of 

\\ the services of our Industrial Development dependable electric power at 
\\ Department. All inquiries are held confiden- favorable rates. Natural gas 
Ni tial. Write, wire or call the Industrial Devel- and other natural resources are 
\ opment Department, Texas Power & Light abundant in this favored land. 


Company, General Offices, Dallas, Texas. 








THE GROWING TEXAS AREA 


The Texas Bright Spot” is served by more 
than 18,000 miles of Texas Power & Light 
Company electric power lines, which make 
ample, dependable, low-cost power avail- 
able wherever it is needed. 








Texas Power & Light Company 
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and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Ot Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Cuo., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 
double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super Duo 36” 
Cooker Expellers, complete with motors, and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated 3 years. Present arrangement for flax 
and soybeans. A-1 condition.—Contact Lee Ather- 
ton, letter or phone Atlantic 2112, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ; 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 
FOR SALE—A complete delinting plant consisting 
of 4 linters with lint flue system, large fan, lint 
cleaner, Murray packer and press, two clipper 
cleaners, 75 H.P. motor, 25 H.P. motors, new 
Calkins slurry treater, milling machine, germina- 
tor and every thing to make a modern cotton 
seed delinting plant.—Write E. F. Hohman, Lone 
Wolf, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE—French 85” 5-high 40” rings stack 
Cooker. Box B59, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2599 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1181 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 118) 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 738 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1800 499 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 $91 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 64 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 
Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO GENERAL ELECTRIC ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Lubbock Dallas 
POrter 3-4711 HUnter-2801 


Harlingen 
GArfield 3-6587 
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Cin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—10-60” Special Super Unit Mitchells, 
1941 models in good condition, $700 and $750 each. 

C. E. Dean & Company, 1317 Texas Ave., Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Very attractive Rio Grande Valley 
gin buys that will net their cost in two years 
operations.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Box 
1288, Phone TE5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


GET YOUR orders in early for the CAMCO green 
boll and rock trap shown at our booth during the 
Ginners’ convention. Only $125. Give suction pipe 
size.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone HU-5321. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw model F brush gin stands. 
2 Continental model 4X feeder extractors. 4-60” 
Mitchell Standard units. 1-80 saw Murray gin 
stand with glass front and rolldumps with 1-60” 
Mitchell Super unit. One Continental all-steel 
up-packing press. 2 Continental double X Master 
feeder extractors like new. Let us know your 
needs.—Sam Clements & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 
FOR SALE—Murray type cotton gin, four 80 
saw stands, Atterbury sterilizer driven with 
5 H.P. motor (electric). Main gin powered by 
Fairbanks Morse engine, 100 ton seed house and 
new mixed feed warehouse built two years ago. 
For information please write P. O. Box 191, 
Navasota, Texas, or phone 5-6815. 

FOR SALE—Eight Standard Mitchell cleaners. 
Located Lockney, Texas, $100 each. 1-22’ 20,000 Ib. 
capacity Fairbanks-Morse scale, $500. One double 
drum four-gin Cen-Tennial condenser. Used very 
little, $600. 250 geese, sale or rent July 15.— 
Whittenburg Gin Company, McAllen, Texas. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS—Presses: One all steel 
late model heavy duty Lummus up packing, one 
heavy duty steel bound Continental up packing, 
One Lummus swing door, down packing and up- 
per box and down packing ram and casing only 
for Hardwicke-Etter. Trampers: One Lummus, 
three Continental E.J., two Murray and one 
Cameron. Press Pumps: Five Beaumier, two Lum- 
mus, one Continental and one Murray. Gins: 7-80 
saw Continental steel air blast with 30 fronts. 5-80 
Continental V-belt brush, 2-80 loose roll glass 
front Murray, 5-80 Lummus double moting with 
M.E.F. feeders, and 5-80 Model F-3 Continental 
brush with roll density indicators and with Mas- 
ter Double X Continental extracting feeders with 
automatic feed. Feeders: Standard Mitchell ma- 
chines in all sizes, and 60” and 66” Super Mitchell 
units. Separators: Three 50” Continental with 
back geared vacuums, two 48” cleaning type and 
one type “‘M’’ Lummus, and two Murray VS. 
Cleaners: One 52” 4-cylinder air line and one 
1953 model 6-cylinder blow in type Murray V-belt, 
and one 16 unit Lummus Thermo. Steel Bur Ma- 
chines: One 10’ Lummus and one 14’ V-belt 
Wichita. Distributors: One 4-80 steel Murray 
belt, one 4-80 Murray conveyor, and one 5-80 
Mitchell conveyor. Dryers: One 1953, 24-shelf and 
one Big Reel Murray dryer and heater. New Gov- 
ernment type towers in practically all sizes. New 
fans which meet required specifications for pink 
bollworm trash and hull disposal. For your larg- 
est, oldest and most reliable source of guaranteed 
late model used and reconditioned gin machinery, 
contact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist 
you with any of your machinery problems at no 
obligation. Call us regarding any machinery or 
complete outfits you have for sale or trade. 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tele- 
phones: Day 2-8141, Night: 383-7929, Waco, Texas. 
FOR SALE—3-80 Continental gin GE-electric 
motor located Lee Count, Arkansas. Price land, 
buildings, machinery, $10,000. Machinery only, to 
be moved, $6,500.—Newbern & Co., 45 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

FOR SALE—One Murray big-reel dryer, $800. 
One Hardwicke-Etter 20-shelf tower dryer, $400. 
One all-steel 60” Murray condenser, $400. One 
steel Continental dropper, $200. One Continental 
one million b.t.u. burner, $200. An assortment of 
fans.—-W. H. Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE—One Lummus steam thermo dryer; 
1-50 H.P. Scotchmarine boiler complete with 
stack and trim; 18 D-420 V-belts and one sheave 
to match.—Tynan Co-operative Gin Company, 
Tynan, Texas. 

FOR SALE—1-60” all-steel Murray condenser- 
Address P. O. Box 1356, or call MA-2155, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Bargain. New 24-shelf Hardwicke- 
Etter tower dryer with top transition. Two sec- 
tions slightly damaged by fire. Price $750 F.O.B., 
Madill, Oklahoma.—Contact Jim Hall, Phone 
RI-1393, P. O. Box 751, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—3-66” 1952 Model Super Mitchell 
units. Excellent condition.—Box NZ, The Cotton 
zin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Gins: 4-90 Hardwicke-Etter; 4-80 
glass front Murray; 4-80 DC Continental F-1 
brush; 1-80 saw F-3 Continental brush; 4-80 DC 
Continental C-brush; 5-70 Continental C-brush 
with 30 fronts; one 80-saw DC Hardwicke-Etter. 
Lint cleaners: 5-80 Lummus jets complete with 
lint flue, condenser, exhaust fan and 40 h.p. 
motor. 4-80 Lummus jets. Huller-cleaner-feeders: 
4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells; 1-66” flat belt 
drive Super Mitchell ;4-66” double V-drive Hard- 
wicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaner. Clean- 
ers: one 5-cylinder blow-in type V-drive Hard- 
wicke-Etter; 1-52” V-drive Murray incline blow- 
in type; 2-52” Continental incline steel; 1-10 and 
1-15 section Lummus thermos. Condensers: 1-60” 
and 1-70” 1949 Lummus steel; 1-60” Continental 
model 40 steel. Burners: 1 MHardwicke-Etter. 
Presses: One Murray steel-bound with steel plat- 
form; one Gullett steel-bound with platform. 
Dryers: One 20-shelf tower dryer; one Murray 
big reel; two Lummus thermos. Separators: two 
Lummus 50”, one Continental 50”, one 1952 Gul- 
lett. Trampers: one long stroke Lummus; one 
short stroke Lummus; 1-12” 22 foot tall Murray 
rotor lift; one Lummus. One V-drive Lummus 
press pump, 20 h.p. motor. Fans: 1-50”; 2-45”; 
1-20”.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 
49626, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four Lummus Super Jet with lint 
and condenser. This equipment is in excellent 
condition. Priced to sell.—Box MT, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Don’t miss these bargains. 1-14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine (wood) complete 
with intake and discharge conveyor, $500. 4-80 saw 
Lummus all-steel, double moting gin stands with 
lint flue, $1500. 3-80 Murray gin stands, 6” mote 
conveyor, $600. One 160 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline 
gas engine, $500. One Murray steel bound cotton 
press, ram and casing, $625. One 4-cylinder Lum- 
mus 72” horizontal cleaner, all-steel, $300. 1-72” 
Lummus all-steel cleaning separator, $450. One 
Hardwicke-Etter 80-saw gin stand, hot roll box, 
double moting, $600. Complete cotton gin as fol- 
lows: 4-80 saw Continental brush DC stands, 
Mitchell feeder extractors, conveyor distributor, 
4-cylinder steel inclined cleaner, all-steel Conti- 
nental up-packing press, EJ tramper, 60” steel 
Continental condenser, 150 h.p. Le Roi gas engine. 
Can be bought for removal or to operate in pres- 
ent location.—Strader-Hughston Company, Rt. 7, 
Coit Road, Phone FO-8-5883, Dallas, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Complete gin 4-80 Continental, com- 
plete Stacy drying system, tower and burner, fans, 
Murray and Hardwicke-Etter droppers. 2-75 h.p. 
electric motors, Mitchell feeders, Lummus_ bur 
machine, pulleys, shafting, belts, condensers, 
scales. Will sell all or any one item.—Contact 
W. E. Brady, Georgetown, Texas. oa 
FOR SALE—4 Gullett model 100 Super X feeder 
extractors, ginned less than 3000 bales and in top 
condition. A steal for only $500 each. Don’t let 
this bargain pass.—Sam Clements, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 

FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus wood front with L.E.F. 
Lummus feeder conveyor. Distributor lint flue 
like new. Lummus swing door press and E. J. 
Continental tramper. All this is in first class 
shape. Will sell cheap. Contact me.—F. W. 
Urbish, 424 Lake Drive, Taylor, Texas. 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
. . Repair 


ACEC 

Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
rr. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE: By owner—4-80-saw Lummus steel 
gin stands, which were reworked in 1949, and 
including lint flue, $2000. Lummus_ double 
box steel-bound, down-packng press with steel 
sills and platen, with Lummus tramper which was 
installed new in 1950 and including Lummus 
horizontal pump, $3,000. 60” Lummus down dis- 
charge all-steel condenser which was installed in 
1949 and is in excellent condition, $800. 10’ Lum- 
mus bur machine which was reworked a few years 
ago, $700. All this machinery in first class clean 
condition. Will sell as a whole or separate.—Cedar 
| Bluff Gin Company, Cedar Bluff, Alabama. 
| FOR SALE—Continental steel bound up-packing 
f press, ram, cylinder, condenser and Lummus 
tramper.—Taylor Bonded Warehouse, Davisboro, 
Georgia. 
(ql FOR SALE—2-10’ bur machine (Cen-Tennial) 
4 assembly wth 72” cleaner and 72” separator and 
stub shaft assembly.—Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Inc., 
| Bennettsville, South Carolina. 
{ FOR SALE—Continental 3-80 gin machinery out- 
{ fit with: Model F brush gins, double X feeders, 
i conveyor distributor, revolving drum _ separator, 
. Model 40 condenser, simplex down-packing all- 
a metal press, E. J. tramper, seed scales, metal seed 
‘ bins; excellent machinery, used very little. Other 
\ items: Continental paragon press; E. J. tramper; 
Continental brush and air blast gins, Model 30 
fronts; lint flue; screw conveyor, various sizes ; 
\ Allis Chalmers E-60 power unit, ginned under 
1000 bales.—Aycock Gins, Carrollton, Ga. 
FOR SALE—6-60” Wide Mitchell Special Super 
Unit extractor-feeders, with supports and hull 
conveyors. These machines are 1947 model con- 
| verted from Super Units to Special Supers in 
1952. Also have V-drives from lower sections to 
t upper sections. Equipped with hot air spreaders 
| 
\ 
| 






















for drying system. 5-66” 1951 model Mitchell 
Special Super Units extractor-feeders, complete 
| with supports, hull conveyors, hull spouts, and hot 
air spreaders for drying system. Will deliver any- 
' where west of Dallas, Texas.—Write P. O. Box 
: 3260 Fresno, California. 
4 FOR SALE—1950 Model 14’ Lummus hull separa- 
tor. Completely reconditioned.—Box SH, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 


' Dallas, Texas. Ce : 
qi FOR SALE—Four Gullett 1949 Model 80-saw 
!) brush gins. Four 66” FEC Mitchell units. One 


I tramper. One press pump. One down packing all 
} steel press, complete with tramper and pump.— 
| Box XT, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
\ P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 
it FOR SALE—5-80 Murray gin with conveyor dis- 
tributor, packer, seed press, cleaners, etc. Com- 
plete gin to be moved. On railroad spur. 
H “Pete’’ Scholz, 1315 Avenue B., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
1 FOR SALE—Two all-steel 


Continental 10’ bur 
machines. One 6-cylinder 72” 


Continental all-steel 
1-72” Con- 
Haskell, 


cleaner. 1-50” Continental separator. 
tinental separator. Turnbow, 
Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY—Used Slurry cottonseed treat- 
TT er, must be in good condition, and bargain.— 

Box SY, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


| WANTED —1-80 saw Gullett model 91 air blast gin 
stand.—Call Sam Clements, Greenwood, Miss. 
| WANTED—Six saw cylinders from Murray air 


blast gins with saws, bearings and collars com- 
| plete. State condition and price.—Box MX, The 
\ Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


AVAILABLE—Experienced man would like job as 
gin manager, or ginner. Can furnish references 
‘ on request. Address J. T. Lilljedahl, 2515 Jack- 
} son Drive, Phone 986R, Gatesville, Texas. 
WANTED—Superintendent for expeller oil mill 
Eastern Oklahoma. Crush soybeans, peanuts, 
and manufacture feeds. Not large operation. 
Mi Want man who is dependable, sober and can 
! train and handle men. Give experience, age and 
salary expected.._Box YM, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

JOB WANTED as repair man or ginner. Ex- 

perienced and will furnish references. Available 

(\) immediately.—Address L. C. Bailey, 4902 South 
yt Acres Road, Houston, Texas. 

\ WANTED—Ginner and repair man. Year-round. 
\ Willing to work. House furnished. Electric power. 
5-80 Murray outfit.—Box PF, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 
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Power Units and Miscellaneous 








FOR SALE—Three rebuilt Model NEU 6-cylinder 
8” x 9” MM engines with starting equipment, for 
natural gas or butane; two rebuilt Model MEU 
| 4-cylinder 8” x9” MM engines with starting 
| equipment, for natural gas or butane. All engines 
guaranteed.—Fort Worth Machinery Company, 
913 East Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 













FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

FOR SALE—TWO 36” Eureka 1500 lb. feed mix- 
ers with 11x6 bucket elevator. Also good used 
leather belting, 4” to 14”, 50 cents to $1.50 per 
foot.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas, Phone HU-5321. 
FOR SALE—Engines: one MM 210 h.p. twin; 
one MM 240 h.p.; one FBM 120 h.p. full diesel; 
one GM 340 h.p. twin diesel. New Le Roi engines 


for sale or trade.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 6-cylinder Twin City engine, 
starter, generator, and clutch, $1200.—W. H. 
Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 
PARTS—Dismantling for parts Model 32D14 


Fairbanks-Morse 140 H.P., full diesel engine. Also 
48” Continental condenser.—Farmers Co-op Gin, 
Phone 17, Caddo Mills, Texas. 





Cotton Classing Course 
Under Way in Georgia 


A cotton classing short course is 
under way now in Augusta, Ga., accord- 
ing to Dr. T. Hayden Rogers, head of 
the department of agronomy, University 
of Georgia. 

“This is primarily a service course 
for men in the cotton trade—ginners, 
farmers, and anyone else interested in 
buying and selling cotton. The only 
entrance requirements—other than en- 
trance and laboratory fees—are good 
eyesight and true color perception,” 
Rogers said. The course is being con- 
ducted June 6-24. 

He explained that, to save both time 
and money, the course is given on an 
intensive basis; that is, the entire day 
is devoted to the work. Large lots of all 
qualities of cotton will be graded and 
stapled. In addition, Rogers said, lec- 
tures will cover pertinent topics related 
to the handling and processing of cot- 
ton. A complete set of official standards 
for grade and staple will be available 
for study and comparison, Rogers stated. 

Emmett C. Hanson, chairman of the 
Augusta Classing Office, will be the 
instructor for the course. 


Tulare Warned to Tighten 


Use of Irrigation Water 


Tulare County Farm Adviser Ralph L. 
Worrell warns that below average 
water supplies in the California county 
will necessitate making the most ef- 
ficient use of irrigation water this year. 

In issuing this warning, University 
of California farm advisers point out 
that one way to make water go farther 
is to reduce waste. Tests have shown that 
frequently much of the irrigation water 
applied may be lost in runoff at the 
lower end of a field, or in deep percola- 
tion. 

“To avoid such losses, we urge farm- 
ers to study their irrigation practices 
to determine how water wastes can be 
reduced,” Worrell said. “For example, 
soil tubes or augers should be used to 
determine when moisture supplies are 
becoming depleted and irrigation again 
is needed.” 

On sandier soils it may be desirable to 
shorten irrigation runs to reduce deep 
percolation losses. This will require in- 
stalling additional head ditches and will 
increase the irrigation labor needed, but 
the water saved may permit bringing the 


crop through to maturity with the 
limited water supplies. 
To reduce water losses when fur- 


rows or strip checks are used, farmers 
often will find it desirable to turn in 
large flows of water at the beginning 
of the irrigation—enough to reach the 
end of the field in a quarter of the 
total irrigation time. Then, cut the flow 
to a minimum necessary to maintain a 
trickle at the end of the field until the 
irrigation is complete. 

If you are growing deep rooted crops, 
Worrell advises. apply sufficient water 
to wet the soil to the full depth of 
rooting at each irrigation and reduce the 
number of irrigations. 

Light, frequent irrigations—where. not 
needed—are wasteful of water. 


g@ JIMMY CRAWFORD is the 
new manager of Muleshoe, Texas, Gin 
and Elevator Co. : 





Do You Need 





Office Space in Dallas? 


We have 900 square feet of office space available which we will lease 
on a year-to-year basis. Located on the corner of Commerce and Murray 


Streets, it is in the heart of the gin machinery manufacturing area. 


Completely air conditioned, well lighted, and one block from public 
transportation service to downtown Dallas. This space adjoins the offices 


of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


Please address imquiries to: 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e P. O. Box 7985 e Dallas, Texas 
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From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 17) 


AFL decided to use the lash. It an- 
nounced that it would work to defeat 
the “selfish aims” of the Bureau and 
Grange. The CIO applauded, but made 
no direct threats. 

Meanwhile, the working relationship 
between the Farmers Union and the big 
labor organizations became even closer. 
In several states they, not too oddly, 
chose the same political candidates and 
backed them with active campaigns. 

The drive for political unity on a na- 
tional scope, however, came into promi- 
nence only a few weeks ago. Farmers 
Union long has been a strong advocate 
of schemes to guarantee farmers 100 
percent of parity, out of the Treasury 
if necessary. 

Last year it entered a battle with the 
Eisenhower Administration and _ the 
Farm Bureau, and lost out to flexible 
75 to 90 percent supports. Organized la- 
om stayed on the sidelines in that bat- 
tle. 

This year the Farmers Union sought 
new allies in its battle for restoration 
of rigid supports. Chief among those was 
Rep. Harold Cooley, Democratic Chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 

Cooley introduced HR 12 to restore 
mandatory 90 percent supports, and 
sponsored it in the Committee. After 
weeks of hearings, and with the issue 
still in doubt, Cooley invited the CIO 
into the fray. 


e CIO Prexy Pleads — CIO President 
Walter Reuther personally delivered a 
strong plea for high farm supports. He 
pledged the support of organized labor, 
and that was backed up by recommenda- 
tions to the Committee from the AFL. 
Cooley, as we have reported in this 
column, took the unprecedented action of 
stepping down from his position at the 
head of the Committee to have his pho- 
tograph taken with Reuther. Then he 
issued a statement calling Reuther’s 
testimony the best farm statement he had 
seen in 20 years on the Committee. 
Later he ordered printed, at taxpay- 
ers’ expense, some 47,000 copies of the 


Reuther statement for distribution 
among farmers. 

Almost immediately there was _ talk 
that Cooley had “made a deal” with the 
labor organization. He had promised, so 
the story said, to lead farm support for 
the $1.25 an hour minimum wage in re- 
turn for labor backing of high supports. 

Cooley declined to confirm the re- 
ports publicly, but his mild denials con- 
vinced few people who were in a posi- 
tion to know what was going on. The 
word “deal” may be a bit harsh, but 
there is no question of an understanding 
that added up to a mutual assistance 
pact. 

The Cooley bill went through the Com- 
mittee, but by a much narrower margin 
than a vear ago. The vote was 23 to 11 
as compared with 27 to 7 last year. 

For weeks a House show-down vote 
was postponed time after time while 
CIO and AFL lobbyists worked on all 
the Representatives they felt they could 
influence. Informal polls, however, kept 
showing lack of a majority for the high- 
er supports. 


e Bill Saved — When the bill finally 
reached the floor it was saved from de- 
feat only because Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn personally appealed to Democrats 
to support it. Observers agreed that it 
was saved solely because of official Dem- 
ocratic backing. 

The House vote confirmed, if confir- 
mation was needed, that farm supports 
had become largely a partisan political 
issue. The division was 185 Democrats 
for and 29 against the Cooley bill. Re- 
publicans voted just as solidly the other 
way, 172 to 21. 

By an even closer 8-to-7 vote, in 
which party lines were crossed, the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee rejected a 
move to take up the Cooley bill under 
a rule that would have required a re- 
port to the Senate floor no later than 
June 15. But the Senate Committee 
agreed to hold hearings on the whole 
question of farm programs, and that 
hearing began this week. 

Chairman Ellender and a majority of 
the Committee have no intention of re- 
porting any farm program bill this ses- 
sion. Instead, they plan to hold exten- 





sive hearings, probably including a grass 
roots tour next fall, before offering a 
bill early next year. 

Meanwhile, there is time to reflect on 
what the farm prog”’am backers got or 
will get for their pains in bringing la- 
bor support back of the 90 percent bill. 
The answer so far as this year is con- 
cerned is—nothing. 

Labor, on the other hand, now will be 
looking for strong backing from the 90 
percent farm bloc for a boost in the 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1.25 an 
hour. An increase is reasonably certain, 
but whether it will be to $1 or $1.25 
still is uncertain. 

Still unanswered is the question: If 
labor gets what it wants this year what 
will be the effect on its support of 90 
percent farm price props next year? 


Maid of Cotton Leaves 


For Europe June 7 


Maid of Cotton De Lois Faulkner 
leaves New York June 7 to visit five 
European countries in behalf of the 
American cotton industry. She will visit 
England, Germany, Italy, France and 
Belgium. 

The trip will conclude more than six 
months of travel by the young Okla- 
homan who already has visited 40 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. She returns 
from Europe on July 8. 


U.S. To Have Food Display 


U.S. trade groups and USDA will 
jointly sponsor an exhibit at the Inter- 
national Food Fair in Cologne, Germany, 
Oct. 1-9. USDA has reserved 6,500 square 
feet of space and units in it will be about 
20 by 15 feet. Trade groups will have 
priority for space, followed by individual 
firms. Inquiries and space _ requests 
should be sent to International Trade 
Fair Staff, USDA, Washington 25. 


g@ JOHN GREGG, National Cot- 
ton Council field representative, was the 
speaker at the May meeting of Lubbock 
Agricultural Club. RAYMOND KING, 
Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., introduced him. 





Contoured Rows Prevent Water Loss, Increase Cotton Yields 


water. Runoff from this area was .70 inch. The practice of 
contouring reduced runoff from 2.75 inches for straight-row 
farming on land with 0.5 percent slope to 1.95 inches, and 
increased the cotton yield 29 pounds per acre. Photographs 
shown above were both taken within an hour after the rain. 


RAIN of 1.08 inches is retained by area having contoured 
rows, right, as shown in Bulletin 767 on Conservation and 
Utilization of Soi! Moisture, released by the Texas Experiment 
Station near Spur in conjunction with USDA. At the left, a 
field picture illustrates how straight rows failed to hold the 
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office and yard supplies 
PAPER TAGS 



















\] RED Tags for Fire 
W Packed Bales Only 


This year The National 
i Cotton Council is urging 

ginners, warehousemen, 
crushers and others to use 





\ RED tags only for identi- 
fying fire-packed bales. 
| We are cooperating in the 
industrywide fire-preven- 
tion campaign and recom- 


mend that you use Blue, 
| Green, Yellow, Manila or 
H any color other than Red 
} this year. We will furnish 
! Red tags if you order 
i them; however, we urge 
i) you to use some other 
it color if possible. 














Shown is 6H style tag (actual size) with metal eyelet. Our standard colors are: 
iii Blue, Green, Yellow and Manila, but can furnish any color. 

When ordering tags please give number of coupons desired, numbering arrangement, and 
\ exact wording to be printed on tags. Send sample tag for copy when possible. 


\ ANY style tag you prefer is available, including the Form 1 Government Tag (also known as the Smith-Doxey Tag). 
| MANILA COLORED WIRES & WIRING SCHEDULE 
I Per 1000 Per 1000 : : 
| 1000 ___...§29.33 1000 _ ee 7% in. (single) 12 in. (double) 
3000 1801) 8000 ARB auge steel $2.20 per M $2.48 per M 
| wie : i ee wa oc SRNR aie oe 21 gauge steel 2.50 per M 2.75 per M 
| 25,000 3 - 817 25,000 He — 928 21 gauge copper 2.89 per M 4.07 per M 
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" = 
} Gin Ticket Form 13. é 5 e@ 
h This ticket printed ~ e| oy Owner 
i in two colors, 3 Ee ee 
_— 4 page, also P= ‘a a Farm 
in ack only, = ey § se 
tickets te page. _ Pal Sos Card No County 
Bound 250 duplicate hel) . 8% Bale N Bale Weight 
sets to book. Prices % | ges _—" ne 
for two color tick- = ‘= is National Cotton Council - - - - - Per Bale $____ 
| nace 5 yt: Seed Bought. Lbs. at $ Amount $ 
: 500—$10.00 5 Ea) 2 3 
> ht. Lbs. at $ Amount $ 
| 1000—$16.95 > 5 7, Tt Ce gin 
\ 1500—$21.80 30 | 2 O5 Ginning $ Wrapping Amount $ 
i hy & 
2000—$27.00 A 3 $28 Rebate Paid by Check No Amount $ 
3000—$36.45 da Cl) eas | Ginning Paid | Ginning Charged le, 
. i £& 
5000—$54.35 b. Ral =! © Weigher 
hed 
iS 





WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Metal Bale Tags e Gin Tickets e Checks e Ledgers e Marking Ink e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils ¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 
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Introduction 


ORWARD LOOKING members of the 

cottonseed industry recognized the 
importance of industry-wide research as 
early as 1918 when they discussed the 
establishment of a research laboratory 
devoted to the investigation of cotton- 
seed and its products (1). In 1921, the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion established a Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Research to assist the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the develop- 
ment of research on cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed products. This group, now the 
Research Committee of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, con- 
tinued and extended this cooperative 
effort during the succeeding years. It 
was on their recommendation that the 
cottonseed industry took a more active 
part in this work by establishing at the 
Department of Agriculture in 1926 a 
Fellowship which has been continued 
without interruption. This program was 
reviewed by C. E. Swift in 1947 (1) 
and by subsequent Fellows in reports 
published annually in The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press since 1949. 

Since 1952 the Fellow has been con- 
ducting research aimed toward improv- 
ing the quality and utilization of cot- 
tonseed products. This work has been 
part of the cottonseed program at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
which is in turn a part of a cooperative 
program by representatives from fed- 
eral agencies, industry, state experiment 
stations, and the Educational Service of 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation. Conferences reviewing this 
work were held at this laboratory in 
1950, 1951, and 1953. These have suc- 
ceeded in encouraging the exchange of 
informtion and in fov-nsing attention on 
research which would be most valuable. 
The objectives of this research program 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. To develop practical methods for 
producing cottonseed meals suitable for 
use in poultry and swine feeds. 

2. To develop practical methods for 
measuring quality in cottonseed meals 
to facilitate research and _ processing 
control. 

3. To modify and/or develop methods 
of processing for producing highest 
quality cottonseed meal and oil. 

Since the last annual report was pub- 
lished, some success has been attained 
at this laboratory and by other research 
groups in accomplishing the above-men- 
tioned objectives. By far, the major con- 
tribution has been the inclusion of sub- 
stantial quantities of cottonseed meal 
in poultry and mixed feeds. The accep- 
tance of cottonseed meals in this new 
market has provided clearcut evidence 
for the practical value of sound re- 
search. Also, this has stimulated more 
active interest in the coordinated cot- 
tonseed research program. 


Current Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory Research Program 
Investigators at this laboratory have 
realized that the problems facing the 


1 Annual report of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association Fellow for 1954. 
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Research on Cottonseed Meals 


By EDITH A. JENSEN, Fellow, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Southern Utilization Research Branch, USDA. 









cottonseed industry will have to be solved 
by a combination of fundamental and 
applied research. Therefore, the current 
program at this laboratory includes an 
investigation of the effects of the pre- 
press solvent method of processing on 
the properties of the oil and meal, the 
effects of variations in cooking condi- 
tions on the quality of meal and oil, 
the structure of gossypol, the character 
of “bound” gossypol, the color producing 
materials in cottonseed oil, and chemical 
methods for estimating nutritive value 
of cottonseed meals. Whenever possible, 
the experiments are supplemented by co- 
operation with nutrition investigators in 
other institutions. The entire program 
has been designed to utilize the talents 
of all cooperating groups to amplify our 
information on the components of cot- 
tonseed meal and oil, to improve these 
products and to increase their economic 
importance. 

The investigations summarized in the 
following sections represent, therefore, 
the progress of this cooperative effort 
during the past year: 


1. The Effect of Prepress Solvent Ex- 
traction Methods of Processing on te 
Chemical and Nutritive Properties of 
Cottonseed Meal (2, 3). 


From 11 oil mills, representatives of 
those now using the prepress solvent 
extraction process, samples of meal and 
oil from each stage of the process were 
collected. The meals were chemically 
and nutritionally evaluated and refining 
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MISS EDITH JENSEN, NCPA Fel- 
low assigned to research on cottonseed 
meal, at New Orleans, is shown pre- 
paring a_ two-dimensional chromato- 
gram of a cottonseed meal hydrolyzate. 











characteristics and colors of the oils de- 
termined. The cooking conditions were 
found to be the major factors influencing 
the distribution of gossypol between the 
meal and oil. It was also during cooking 
that the major reduction in nitrogen 
solubility of the meal occurred. The re- 


















1. ASPARTIC ACID 

2.GLUTAMIC ACID 

3. CYSTINE 

4. SERINE 

5. GLYCINE 

6. THREONINE 

7. TYROSINE 

8. ? 

9. VALINE 

10. LEUCINE, ISOLEUCINE 

(1. PHENYLALANINE 

12. PROLINE 

13. BASIC ACIDS -LYSINE, 
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TWO-DIMENSIONAL CHROMATOGRAM OF AN 
ACID-HYDROLYZATE OF COTTONSEED MEAL WITH 
QUALITATIVE IDENTIFICATION OF THE AMINO 
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duction in nitrogen solubility during 
prepressing appeared to be much smaller 
than that previously reported for normal 
screw pressing operations. The oils ob- 
tained after the pressing operation had 
lower refining losses, lower bleach colors, 
and less color reversion than the oil 
which was solvent extracted from the 
prepress cake. 

Chemical analyses indicated that sev- 
eral of the meals should be high in pro- 
tein quality. Nutritional evaluations of 
the meals at four different laboratories 
were in fair agreement and indicated the 
production of some high quality meals. 
In general, meals of high nitrogen solu- 
bility and protein quality had been 
cooked at relatively low temperatures. 
These extensive nutritive evaluations 
provided a testing ground for several 
proposed chemical methods of estimat- 
ing nutritive value or protein quality. 
It was indicated that the nitrogen solu- 
bility of the meals in 0.02N sodium 
hydroxide was a better measure of pro- 
tein quality than the solubility of nitro- 
gen in dilute sodium chloride. On this 
particular type of meal, the total gossy- 
pol content appeared to have approxi- 
mately the same value as an indicator of 
protein quality as the nitrogen solubility 
in 0.02N sodium hydroxide. 


2. The Effects of Variations in Cooking 
Conditions on the Quality of Cotton- 
seed Meal and Oil. 


Commercial processors know _ that 
proper cooking conditions are of prime 
importance to the production of the best 
quality cottonseed oil and meal. One 
function of the cooking procedure is to 
inactivate or remove free  gossypol. 
Therefore, it appeared that it might be 
advantageous to add a gossypol scaven- 
ger during cooking. In small scale ex- 
periments at this laboratory, chemicals, 
which are expected to destroy the gossy- 
pol but not to affect the meal or oil, are 
being added during cooking. The solvent 
extracted meals and oils are being chem- 
ically evaluated and the best will be 
tested in animal feeding studies at sev- 
eral of the cooperating nutritional lab- 
oratories. Plans have also been made to 
test any process which appears desirable 
on a pilot-plant and then on a com- 
mercial scale. 


3. The Establishment of the Structure 
of Gossypol. 


In 1938, Roger Adams and his asso- 
ciates (4) proposed a structural formula 
for gossypol. The apparent ease with 
which gossypol reacts with other con- 
stituents of the seed, meal, and oil 
makes the unequivocal clarification of 
its structure of practical as well as 
scientific interest. Under the contract 
research program, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, a group of 
scientists at the University of Tennessee 
have been investigating this problem. 
They are attempting to synthesize a 
known deeradation product of gossypol 
from smaller molecules. In addition, 
gossypol is being reacted with reagents 


which are known to affect mild alterr- 
tion in organic molecules, and the result- 
ing products are being characterized and 
compared with the original material. 
Once the structure of gossypol has been 
firmly established, it should be possible 
to predict its behavior during the stor- 
age and processing of cottonseed. 


4. The Identification and Characteriza- 
tion of “Bound” Gossypol. 


During processing a reduction in the 
free gossypol content is sometimes ac- 
complished by binding the gossypol to 
some meal constituent. Since it is always 
difficult to separate an _ unidentified 
material from a heterovenesus mix-ure, 
such as cottonseed meal, a group of in- 
vestigators at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory are trying to pre- 
pare “bound” gossypol from pure ma- 
terials. They have reacted gossypol with 
a well characterized protein under con- 
ditions which would minimize any other 
protein denaturing effects. Since the re- 
action of gossypol with the protein has 
been established by various chemical 
analyses a study is now being made of 
the nutritional properties and the amino 
acid compositions of the reaction prod- 
ucts. 

5. The Identification of Pigments in 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Color and color reversion remain im- 
portant problems in the production and 
utilization of cottonseed oil. At this 
laboratory, experiments are being con- 
ducted to isolate the pigment-rich frac- 
tions from cottonseed oils of various 
origins, to separate these fractions, and 
to characterize and identify isolated 
materials. When this knowledge is avail- 
able, it will be of great value in devis- 
ing economical methods for the removal 
or inactivation of the color producing 
materials during the processing of cot- 
tonseed oil. 


6. The Development of a Chemical 
Method for Estimating the Nutritive 
Value of Cottonseed Meal. 


This constitutes the work of the Fel- 
low and will be discussed in detail in 
the following section. 


Work of the Fellow 


During the past years, several chemi- 
cal tests have been proposed as rapid 
estimates for the nutritive value of cot- 
tonseed meals. Most of these involve a 
determination of nitrogen solubility, as 
it was assumed that the damage from 
heat which occurs during processing 
would be reflected by changes in solu- 
bility. Nitrogen solubility in dilute 
sodium chloride, suggested by Olcott and 
Fontaine (5), was applied for severa! 
years with only limited success. Recent 
work has shown that reduction in nu- 
tritive value of meal protein by heat 
is not related directly to changes in the 
solubility in dilute sodium chloride (6). 
In 1953, Lyman, et al, (7) suggested 
the use of a chemical index for esti- 


Table 1 
Outline of Cottonseed Meal Fractionation Procedure 
MEAL 
Extract with water, 1:10 ration, pH 6.5 
« . A ee 
Extract-I Residue-I é 
Water soluble fraction Water insoluble fraction 
Extract with 3% sodium chloride, 1:10 ratic, pH 6.5 
Extract-II Residue-II 


Salt soluble fraction 
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"WITH LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS —NO 
BEARING LOSS FOR 
AN ENTIRE SEACON" 


so states a well-known manufacturer 
of Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Machinery 
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“‘We have gone to great expense 

in checking lubricating greases 
out in the field and find the best to be 
LUBRIPLATE. Over a season’s test we 
found that out of all the greases tried 
LUBRIPLATE was the only one that did 
stand up under all operating conditions 
throughout a season’s run without loss 
of a single bearing.” 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Grease AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 




















LUBRIPLATE 


he Mode 
MOTOR oft 


LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE H.D.S. 
Moror OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 





For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free ‘“‘LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK”. ..a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 
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mating nutritive value which was de- 
pendent on the nitrogen solubility in 

0.02N sodium hydroxide and the total 
gossypol content. Results reported in the 
Annual Report of the Fellow for 1953 
indicated that this nitrogen solubility 
determination alone could be used to 
estimate the nutritive value of heat dam- 
aged meals (6). In the recent survey of 
meals produced by the prepress solvent 
extraction process, nutritive evaluation 
of meal quality could be correlated with 
changes in the nitrogen solubility in 
dilute alkali (3). Others, however, have 
failed to observe a direct relationship 
between these properties in a wide selec- 
tion of meals. 

It appears that nitrogen solubility 
may be found to be of value as a mea- 
sure of nutritive value when applied 
to similar-type meals. 

Nitrogen solubility in dilute alkali 
provides an over-all picture of the ef- 
fect of heat during processing upon the 
solubility of the proteins. Much more 
information could be gained by investi- 
gating the individual factors involved in 
nitrogen solubility, that is, amino acids 
or specific protein fractions. During the 
past year, the work of the Fellow has 
been directed toward a determination of: 

1. The amino acids content of cotton- 

seed meals, and 

2. The composition of isolated protein 

fractions of cottonseed meals. 

Since both of these problems are now 
under investigation, the results are only 
tentative, and this is presented as a 
rogress report. 

. In recent years, the development of 
new techniques for amino acid determin- 
ations have made systematic investiga- 
tions into changes in amino acids con- 
tent of a series of cottonseed meals 
practical. From these new methods the 
paper chromatographic technique was 
selected for this study because it was 
simple, required inexpensive, readily 
available equipment, provided qualita- 
tive results rapidly, and could be adapt- 
ed to routine analysis. Furthermore, it 
facilitated the determination of com- 
ponents which would remain undetected 
by other chemical or microbiological 
procedures. 

By modifying a published method (8), 
it was possible to obtain an excellent 
two-dimensional chromatogram of a cot- 
tonseed meal hydrolyzate. The meal had 
been hydrolyzed, i.e., refluxed for 24 
hours with hydrochloric acid, to break 
the protein into its individual com- 
ponents. The amino acids were identi- 
fied qualitatively from a reference 
“map” and a typical chromatogram is 
represented in Figure 1. Several sam- 
ples of cottonseed meals of varying value 
and chemical composition were hydro- 
lyzed and analyzed by the two-dimension- 
al paper chromatographic technique. 
The chromatograms prepared from these 
samples were similar to each other 
and identical to that represented in 
Figure 1. Only one unidentified com- 
ponent was noted and it was present 
in all meals. These results corroborated 
amino acid composition studies reported 
by other investigators. 

For the initial experiments on the 
second problem, a fractionation pro- 
cedure was selected and applied to two 
meals—one, a standard meal of high 
nutritive value; the other, a portion of 
the standard which had been autoclaved 
until its nutritive value was reduced ap- 
proximately 60 percent. The fraction- 
ation scheme is similar to that used by 
earlier investigators (9) and is outlined 
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in Table 1. Each fraction has been col- 
lected, lyophylized, and analyzed for 
nitrogen and amino acids content. 
Following the water extraction, it was 
noted that approximately the same 
weight of material was removed from 
each meal. These water soluble frac- 
tions contained 11 to 13 percent of the 
original meal nitrogen; one-third of 
this was dialyzable and could be con- 
sidered non-protein nitrogen. There 
were no qualitative differences between 
the amino acid contents of either the 
water soluble fractions or the residues, 
the insoluble portions. This indicated 


that the reduction in the nutritive value 
of the autoclaved meal was not reflected 
in a change in its water soluble nitro- 
genous constituents. 

When the residue from the water ex- 
traction was fractionated with the 
sodium chloride solution, significant 
differences in the physical properties 
of the samples were noted. Twenty- 
eight percent of the residue from the 
unautoclaved meal was salt soluble ma- 
terial while only two percent of the resi- 
due from the autoclaved meal was solu- 
ble in a similar salt solution. The salt 
soluble material from the unautoclaved 





Editorial 


ful attention of every reader. 


livestock feeding in 25 years. 


feeding picture. 


researchers are handing it. 


of the other fellow. 





ARMED BY RESEARCH, 
COTTON CAN WIN 


HE VALUE OF RESEARCH and need for more research in 
behalf of cotton and cottonseed products are frequently 
stressed in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. They would be hard 
to overemphasize, in our opinion. Research articles which appear 
in this issue and in others throughout the year deserve the care- 


Some striking evidences of how research has paid off are cited 
in the recent silver anniversary edition of Feedstuffs, that excel- 
lent weekly newspaper for the feed industry. In a special issue 
filled with interesting material, Feedstuffs calls attention to the 
fact that the application of research results has revolutionized 


Modern methods have reduced the cost of feeding a calf about 
40 percent during the past quarter century. The time required to 
fatten a hog for market has been cut 23 percent since 1930, and 
the same amount of feed today will produce an extra 22 pounds of 
pork. The same number of milk cows as in 1930 today produces 
almost 25 percent more milk, and 10 percent more laying hens are 
laying 67 percent more eggs. Twenty-five years ago, the Thanks- 
giving turkey took 34 weeks and over six pounds of feed per pound 
of meat; today, the same job can be done by four pounds of feed 
per pound of bird in 24 weeks. There was no commercial broiler in- 
dustry 25 years ago; now it’s an $800 million-a-year business. 

Urea, dehydrated alfalfa, soybean meal as we know it today, 
many of the vitamins, antibiotics, amino acids and an almost end- 
less list of other things have been added to our livestock feeding 
practices through research. All of this means more competition 
for cotton oil mills and other oilseed processors—and more oppor- 
tunity for fitting their products into a more efficient, economical 


Research in the fiber field has, of course, added the too-familiar 
names of nylon, orlon, dacron and other competitors for cotton. 
It has also added pounds to the yield per acre and punch to the 
competitive power of cotton in many markets as the industry, led 
by its National Cotton Council, has utilized the findings of the 
laboratory in effective sales promotion. 

The payoff from research is just beginning for cotton and its 
products. The 250,000 tons of cottonseed meal sold last season in 
a new market—poultry mixtures—as a result of research represent 
only a foot in the door of the potential customer for this improved 
meal. Cotton lint has just begun to fight with the weapons that 


All of this future opportunity depends, however, on sustained 
research work. It’s not an in-and-out business. You can’t learn the 
first lesson and stop. Cotton and cottonseed have to keep on re- 
searching and keep on putting research into practice to keep ahead 


Armed by adequate research, cotton and cottonseed can win. 
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sample contained approximately 17 per- 
cent nitrogen or 30 percent of the 
original meal nitrogen and that from 
the autoclaved sample contained only 
five percent nitrogen or less than one 
percent of the original nitrogen. Chro- 
matographic analysis, however, indicated 
no qualitative differences between the 
amino acid contents of these materials. 
It seems possible however that dif- 
ferences do exist between the composi- 
tions of the salt-soluble portions of 
these two samples. Since complete hy- 
drolysis procedures do not indicate dif- 
ferences in amino acids contents, par- 
tial hydrolyzates will be prepared and 
analyzed. Also, other properties of the 
salt soluble extracts will be determined 
and compared. 

The residues from the salt extraction 
will be analyzed and then extracted 
further with dilute alkali at pH11. 
After all the fractions have been ana- 
lyzed, the locale of the most pronounced 
variation in the proteins from these two 
meals should be apparent. 


Future Plans 


It seems possible that the fractiona- 
tion scheme which is now being investi- 
gated may provide very useful informa- 
tion on the differences between cotton- 
seed meals of varying nutritive value. 
However, more work must be done on 
the two meals now being examined. 
After the work on these two meals has 
been completed, several commercially 
prepared meals of varying properties 
will be fractionated and each fraction 
will be analyzed nutritionally as well 
as chemically. If the differences between 
these meals are localized in one frac- 
tion, this fraction could be isolated from 
a whole series of cottonseed meals rep- 
resentative of all types of processing. 
Comparison of the properties of these 
fractions should then provide additional 
information for use in the chemical 
estimation of nutritive value. 


Summary 


The work of the Fellow has been di- 
rected toward the development of a 
chemical measure of nutritive value. The 
determination of nitrogen solubility in 
0.02N sodium hydroxide, suggested as 
an indication of nutritional quality in 
the last annual report, can be considered 
only as an intermediary in the solu- 
tion of this problem. It seems likely 
that an understanding of the individual 
factors involved in nitrogen solubility 
such as solubility in various solvents 
and effects on individual amino acids 
will be necessary to arrive at an im- 
proved chemical measure of the nutritive 
value of all types of cottonseed meal. 


In 1954, the Fellow adapted a paper 
chromatographic method for the de- 
termination of the amino acids in cot- 
tonseed meals. There were no qualitative 
differences between the amino acids con- 
tents of meals of varying nutritive value 
and chemical composition. 

Experiments were begun on a pro- 
cedure designed to differentiate protein 
fractions of cottonseed meals on the 
basis of solubility. The latter appeared 
to offer promise as a means for localiz- 
ing the differences between meals of 
high and low nutritive value. For ex- 
ample, there appears to be very little 
difference between the water soluble 
fractions of two meals, one of good and 
the other of poor nutritive value, but 
marked difference in their salt soluble 
fractions. Future plans include the ap- 
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plication of this fractionation scheme to 
a series of commercial meals. 

The practical application of this type 
of research to problems facing the cot- 
tonseed industry was made apparent 
during the past year by the introduc- 
tion of substantial quantities of cot- 
tonseed meals into new markets, i.e., 
poultry and mixed feeds. 
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® U.S. Has Trouble 
We’ve Had Often 


UNCLE SAM recently ran into some of 
the same trouble that has been bothering 
many of his citizens for years. One of 
his checks bounced. 


A Los Angeles man got a $37.50 re- 
fund check from the government and was 
surprised when his bank turned it down. 
Lack of funds, however, wasn’t Uncle 
Sam’s trouble—someone in the Treasury 
Department just forgot to sign the 
check. 





Cotton Export Advisory 
Committee Appointed 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has named the following cotton 
export advisory committee: Walter L. 
Randolph of Montgomery, Ala., vice- 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Allan G. Patteson of Jones- 
boro, Ark., a producer; J. B. Hubbard of 
J. B. Hubbard & Co., Dallas; Allison Pell 
of Charlotte, N.C., president of Pell Cot- 
ton Co.; Lamar Fleming of Houston, 
president of Anderson, Clayton & Co.; 
O. F. Creekmore of New Orleans, presi- 
dent of Creekmore & Co.; Sid Y. West of 
Memphis, president of S. Y. West & Co.; 
and D. W. Brooks of Atlanta, manager 
of the Cotton Producers’ Association. 


Report on Solvent Meals 
For Pigs Is Published 


Solvent cottonseed meal and solvent 
soybean meal both gave satisfactory re- 
sults in pig feeding trials reported by 
F. S. Baker, Jr., in North Florida Ex- 
periment Station Mimeograph Report 
55-5. The Station is located at Quincy. 

“From these results,” says the report, 
“it appears that either solvent soybean 
meal, solvent cottonseed meal or a mix- 
ture of the two, with or without aure- 
omycin, would be a satisfactory protein 
supplement for pigs on good pasture 
from weaning time to market age.” 

Dothan Oil Mill, Dothan, Ala., and 
Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y., 
contributed to the support of the ex- 
periment. 





you need a RAPID TEST 


for OIL CONTENT! #= 





This new, fast, simple-to-operate 
Electronic Oil Tester can save you 
time and money. No longer is it 
necessary to wait hours to know the 
oil content of your product. 

Now, you can accurately test the oil 
content in a matter of a few minutes, 
and at any point you wish during 
processing. With the Steinlite, non- 
technical personnel can be assigned 
to test the oil content of soybeans, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, etc. 
..+ you can test cakes, meals, meats, 


HERE’S THE ANSWER: | 






FREE LITERATURE 


Send today for free booklet telling all about 
the Steinlite Electronic Oil Tester. Ask about our 


flakes and other oil bearing products. 
The Steinlite Electronic Oil Tester 
has been fully tested and proved... 
it is being used successfully by many 
leading oilseed processors and on 
many food products. 


Steinlite electronic food and grain 
testers have been sold around the | 
world for over 20 years. All Stein- 
lite Testers are guaranteed. 
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30 day trial plan. Our engineers and chemists 
will welcome the opportunity to help you with 
your oil problem. 
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Please send me your free booklet telling | 

| about the Steinlite Electronic Oil Tester, at | 
no obligation of course. | 
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| Street —— ouhaan 
| | 
City a ee ee 
Fred Stein Laboratories, Mfg., | 

Dept. CG6S55 Atchison, Kansas j 
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Georgia-Alabama 
Crushers To Meet 


@ DURAND, Gregory and Cook 
will address joint convention. 


Business and entertainment features 
for the joint annual convention of Geor- 
gia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association have been announced. The 
convention will be held June 20-21 at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. 

J. A. Bates, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Selma, Ala., is president of the Ala- 
bama-Florida group and T. R. Cain, 
Montgomery, is executive secretary and 
treasurer. 

Georgia crushers have had as their 
president this year F. A. Graham, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Dawson. J. P. George, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Macon, is vice- 
president; and J. E. Moses, Atlanta, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

A seafood jamboree and barbecue on 
Sunday evening will precede the formal 
opening of the convention Monday morn- 


J. E. MOSES T. R. CAIN 


EXECUTIVE officers in charge of plans for the joint convention of the 
Georgia and Alabama-Florida crushers are J. E. Moses, Atlanta, Georgia 
secretary-treasurer; and T. R. Cain, Montgomery, Alabama-Florida executive 
secretary and treasurer. 


ing, June 20. 

Other entertainment features will in- 
clude a ladies’ luncheon at noon Mon- 
day, a golf tournament, a social hour 
and the banquet and dance Monday 
night. 

Speakers at the Monday session will 
include Dr. F. M. Cook, vice-president, 


Guaranty Savings and Life Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; T. H. Gregory, executive 
vice-president, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Memphis; and A. L. 
Durand, chairman of the board, National 
Cotton Council, Hobart, Okla. 
Presentation of the two states’ Maids 
of Cotton will be a feature of this ses- 


sion. Georgia’s Maid of Cotton is Pa- 
tricia Hett of Columbus, and Alabama’s 
is Hilda Smith of Bessemer. 

Separate business meetings of the two 
Associations will be held on June 21. Re- 
ports will be made on past activities, 
plans made for the future and officers 
elected for 1955-56. 











How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 
‘ Boosts Gin Production 


Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the p* 4 


Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
and they'll KEEP COMING BACK! 


cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 
water, costing between 1 and 2 cents 


per bale 


Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton, It makes pressing simpler. It en- 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water” ...8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and contrels 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 





The mist control systems operate oe -volt uni 

which snenes on me recone Hamaory ars Makes cleaner, stronger bales 
is of heavy, 18-gauge, galvanized steel. The pressure 
pump is of bronze and stainless steel! 


‘Built to Stand the Pressure"’ 


Available in 4 Automatically 
~ >. Controlled Models 
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New Book 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
DESCRIBES POWER UNIT 


An eight-page booklet describing the 
UD-1091 power unit has been published 
by International Harvester Co. industrial 
power division. 

The UD-1091 is the largest diesel 
model in International’s line of 18 heavy- 
duty power units. The six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head engine develops 190 horse- 
power at 1,400 rpm. 

Featuring heavy-duty construction, the 
unit has a counterbalanced crankshaft; 
seven precision replaceable bearings; 
replaceable, hardened cylinder sleeves; 
and chrome-plated top piston rings. 

The precision fuel injection system has 
twin plungers for equal power from all 
cylinders, inbuilt full speed range me- 








WILCO BURNERS 
for Gin Trash 


Senior Burner (above) and Junior 
Burner (below) give high volume 
trash consumption at lowest cost. 
Prices start at $800. Senior dia- 
meters, 25’ to 80’ — Junior, 15’ 
and 20’. 


Inner liner and vertical extension 
available. 
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Olin 


Write today, stating maximum 
weight trash per hour. 
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WILCO MACHINE WORKS 


Phone 4-1188 1301 N. Hollywood 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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and reserve torque 
control for extra lugging ability. 
Other features are all-weather start- 


chanical governor, 


ing, long life, full-pressure lubrication, 
and temperature controls. 

The UD-1091 is designed for use both 
as stationary power and for installation 
in power machines such as shovels, air 
compressors, rock crushers, and gen- 
erators. 

The new booklet contains full specifi- 
cations, photographs, and performance 
charts on the UD-1091 as well as de- 
scriptions of available attachments. To | 
obtain a free copy, write to consumer 
relations department, International Har- 
vester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1; or to The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


Cotton Gaining Strength 
As Fiber for Apparel 


Cotton has been steadily strengthening 
its position as the nation’s foremost ap- 
parel fiber, the National Cotton Council 
says in analyzing postwar fiber con- 
sumption trends. 

The Council said that cotton increased 
its share of the total apparel market 
from 51.5 percent in 1947 to 56.9 percent | 
in 1954, 

Over the same period, consumption of | 
cotton for apparel rose from 2,757,000 | 
bales in 1947 to an estimated 3,295,000 | 
bales in 1954. 

McCord said the long-term trend in 
fiber consumption showed cotton forging | 
spectacularly ahead in women’s wear, 
registering a slight percentage gain in 
men’s wear and a slight percentage loss | 
in children’s wear. Because of the in- | 
creasing population, the consumption of | 
cotton, as measured in bales, rose in all 
three apparel markets between 1947 and 
1954, with a gain of more than 200,000 
bales in children’s wear market alone. 

As a result of better styling, versatile 
finishes and promotion, cotton has racked 
up its most spectacular gains in the high- 
ly competitive women’s wear market. 
Cotton last year accounted for 34 percent 
of all women’s, misses’ and juniors’ ap- 
parel manufactured in the U.S., and 
this market consumed 818,000 bales of 
cotton. These figures represented a 
sharp gain over 1947, when cotton ac- 
counted for only 23 percent of women’s 
wear and 512,000 bales of cotton were 
consumed in this market. 

The Council’s statistical survey showed 
that cotton today accounts for about 57 
percent of all apparel, 65 percent of all 
household textiles, and 37 percent of all | 
— textiles manufactured in the 


Winners Named by Belton 


In Fescue Seed Contest 


Skill in estimating the number of | 
fescue seed in exhibits of Belton Bagging | 
Co. has won awards for two ginners, 
M. J. Young, Belton Bagging Co., Bel- 
ton, S.C., has announced. 

H. L. Ozin, Enville Gin Co., Enville, | 
Tenn., estimated that there were 385,000 | 
fescue seed in a jar in the exhibit at the 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit at Mem- 
phis to win over 400 other contestants. 
The jar contained 392,400 seed. 

At Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
convention, the jar contained 396,387 
seed and Jesse Justiss, Howland Gin, 
Howland, Texas, estimated 396,493. 

Each winner receives 100 patterns of 
Belton’s bagging. 
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NCPA Convention 
(Continued from Page 14) 


the handling of the individual commodi- 
ties, meal, oil and linters. 

The meal program has been trouble- 
some, he commented, but “the situation 
is good at present. The shelves are 
clean.” 

CCC experience with cottonseed oil 
was described by the speaker as “inter- 
esting but costly.” 

Total cottonseed oil acquisition in four 
years was about 1.6 billion pounds, crude 
basis. Sales to date run about 1.25 bil- 
lion pounds, part on crude but largely 
on a refined basis, he estimated. 

The known outlets and demands for 
CCC oil are substantially in excess of the 
present uncommitted inventory, Berger 
told the group. “Some of these demands 
are likely to be reflected later in the 
open market for cotton oil, soybean oil, 
soybeans or lard.” 

Linters still present the greatest prob- 
lem among the three products, he added. 

Berger listed the CCC inventory on 
May 11 as 1,236,000 bales of linters, of 
which more than 850,000 could be con- 
sidered chemical linters. Over half of the 
total was taken over through the 1952 
program. 

“There will be material losses under 
the linters program,” the USDA repre- 
sentative said, “but this is only one of 
the problems involved. A major problem 





NCPA President Member 


Of Pioneer Family 


Edgar H. Lawton, new president 
of National Cottonseed Products 
Association, has long been a leader 
in the industry and is the son of 
the late J. J. Lawton who served 
the industry as its national presi- 
dent in 1920-21. Edgar Lawton has 
been active in NCPA since 1921, 
a director since 1944, and a mem- 
ber of the Old Guard since 1946. 
He was president of South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation in 1938-39. 

Born at Hartsville, S.C. in 1893, 
he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina in 1913 and 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1921, meanwhile 
having been a Second Lieutenant in 
World War I. He married Louise 
Amis in 1924 and they have two 
sons, Edgar H., Jr., and Joseph J. 

The new head of NCPA is presi- 
dent and treasurer of Hartsville 
Oil Mill and Palmetto Oil Co., 
Bishopville; and vice-president of 
J. L. Coker & Co., Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co. and Estate Land 
and Securities Co. of Hartsville. 
He is a director of these firms and 
of Sonoco Products Co., The Bank 
of Hartsville, Trust Co. of South 


Carolina and Hartsville Cotton 
Mill. 
Lawton is chairman of Coker 


College Foundation and Hartsville 
Board of Commissioners of Public 
Works, a member of the board of 
Lawton Park Commission and 
trustee of Byerly Hospital and 
Coker College for Women. He be- 
longs to the American Legion, 
Hartsville Golf Club and Dunes 
Golf and Beach Club at Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 
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is that of moving the heavy inventory 
into trade channels in an orderly man- 
ner.” 

He described meetings with industry 
representatives to discuss the problem 
and stressed the fact that linters must 
get into a competitive position with wood 
pulp. Berger said that his organization 
would like to sit down with cottonseed 
crushing industry representatives and 
review the whole problem of what to do 
in the future. 

“Problems confronting CCC on cot- 
tonseed products are a lot better than 
they were some months ago,” he con- 
tinued, “but the operations have been 
costly and they have undoubtedly re- 
sulted in a good deal of confusion and 
conflict in the industry. In fact, we real- 
ize that there really is no fully satis- 
factory way of supporting cottonseed.” 


e Reports Made — Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident Gregory’s report also went into 
problems arising from price supports. 
He emphasized that the “cottonseed 
crushing industry yields to no one in its 
concern for the prosperity of the cotton 
producer,” but that the industry has 
been forced to oppose price supports be- 
cause “the effects of the support program 
are in the interest of neither the pro- 
ducer nor the cottonseed crusher.” 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
was made by J. F. Moloney following 
the report of the traffic committee. 


Second Business Session 


The report of the public relations 
committee was the initial business at 
Tuesday morning’s session. 

Cooperation between agricultural col- 
leges and industry was discussed by J. N. 
Efferson, director, Louisiana Experiment 
Station, and first guest speaker at this 
session. 

He pointed out that most of the tech- 
nological gains of recent years have been 
a result of teamwork between agriculture 
and industry. 

Following the report of the research 
committee, A. L. Ward, educational di- 
rector, made his report, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Economic conditions of the times were 
reviewed by John A. Oulliber, executive 
vice-president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, New Orleans. 

“There are many sound reasons why 
we should all have confidence in the fu- 
ture,” the banker concluded, after point- 
ing out that the nation has competent 
money managers and sound business 
management. 

The report of the insurance commit- 
tee and of the general counsel, A. B. 
Pittman of Memphis, were followed by 
the election of the new president and 
board of directors. 

C. W. Wallace, West Monroe, La., 
presented the retiring president and Mrs. 
Snell with a silver service on behalf of 
the Association membership. 


Entertainment 


The entertainment phase of the con- 
vention was a full one, about equally di- 
vided between the ladies and men. 

The ladies’ luncheon was in the Co- 
tillion Room at the Jung Hotel, Monday 
noon, and was followed by a fashion 
show presented by Kreeger’s, a leading 
New Orleans store. 

Golfers participating in the annual 
handicap tournament, held Monday at 
New Orleans Country Club, competed 
for many beautiful prizes for winners. 

National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation gave a special reception for all 
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a Unique Farm 3,200 Miles 
Long, 50 Feet Wide 


@ SOIL CONSERVATION is 
being practiced on a farm that 
is only 50 feet wide but is 3,200 
miles long, extending across a 
large part of the U.S. It is the 
right-of-way of Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp. The firm 
found, in 1949, that its best 
route to convey gas from Texas 
to the East was across erodible 
land, but that maintenance 
would be expensive. It solved 
the problem by hiring three soil 
conservationists and giving 
them a free hand. The policy has 
saved thousands of dollars in 
maintenance costs and also has 
cultivated good relations with 
the owners whose farms the 
right-of-way crosses. 

Soil conservation crews are 
located 60 to 80 miles apart 
along the pipeline. Each crew 
has trucks, seeders and tractors, 
along with attachments for 
disking, terracing and mowing. 
They co-operate with state and 
Federal agencies in planting 
operations to determine what 
grasses and clovers and fertil- 
izers should be used. 











convention registrants on Monday even- 
ing in the hotel’s Tulane Room. 

The Association’s annual reception and 
dinner dance were Tuesday evening. 


Old Guard Meeting 


The Old Guard, honorary industry or- 
ganization, held its thirty-seventh an- 
nual reunion on Monday at Antoine’s 
Restaurant. 


New members admitted this year in- 
cluded: F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Jackson, 
Tenn.; E. A. Geohegan, New Orleans; 
J. B. Snell, Minden, La.; W. G. Taylor, 
Lancaster, S.C.; and Maxwell Yerger, 
Tallulah, La. 


To Meet in Dallas 


The Association will hold its sixtieth 
annual convention in Dallas. Dates and 
other details of plans for the 1956 meet- 
ing will be announced later. 


Sales of Cotton and Oil 
Abroad Made by USDA 


USDA announced May 23 details of an 
agreement with Italy for sale of 200,000 
bales of cotton, nearly five million bush- 
els of wheat and over four million pounds 
of tobacco. Cotton value is estimated at 
$36,600,000. 

On May 13, status of Public Law 480 
activities (sales for foreign currency) 
was 11 agreements signed, six of them 
April 20. Value of all programs (CCC 
cost) was $218 million. Purchase author- 
izations on May 13 totaled $95,600,000 at 
export market value, including cotton, 
$10,800,000 and cottonseed oil, $12,500,- 
000. 


@ SYLVIA WILLIAMS, daugh- 
ter of Orville Williams, Western Cotton- 
oil Co. superintendent at Abilene, Texas, 
is an “A” student and the only co-ed 
geology major at the University of 
Tulsa. 
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At College Station, July 6-8 


Mill Short Course 
Speakers Listed 


@ INFORMAL discussions of 
practical problems of oil milling 
will be featured in program, 
Bull sessions and laboratory. 





Practical problems of oil mill opera- 
tion will be featured on the program of 
the twenty-third annual Short Course for 
Oil Mill Operators, July 6-7-8 at Texas 
A. & M. College. This working confer- 
ence is sponsored by the college with the 
cooperation of Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association and the National Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association. 

Dr. J. D. Lindsay, head, department of 
chemical engineering, Texas A. & M., an- 
nounced that the sessions will be held in 
the Memorial Student Center, as they 
were last year. The course is open to oil 
mill operators from any state, and those 
desiring reservations should notify Doc- 
tor Lindsay promptly. 

The program will include the fol- 
lowing: 


e July 6 M. C. Verdery, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, will be chair- 
man, assisted by H. B. Adams, General 
Power Equipment Co., Dallas; Leo Hol- 
zenthal, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans; H. D. Reeves, 
Sweetwater Cotton Oil Co., Sweetwater, 
Texas; Charles Sisson, Mississippi Cot- 
tonseed Products Co., Jackson; and A. C. 
Wamble, Texas Cottonseed Products Lab- 
oratory, College Station. 

After introductory remarks by Ver- 
dery, there will be a presentation and 
discussion of ‘““What’s New in Oil Mill- 
ing,” followed by a discussion by Holzen- 
thal of “Separation of Cottonseed by 
Projection—Quality of Fractions.” 

There will be a panel discussion and 
judging of the best new idea in oil mill- 
ing that has been submitted. 

During each afternoon there will be a 
bull session on milling problems con- 
ducted by C. W. Rankin, Brenham Cotton 
Oil and Manufacturing Co., Brenham, 
Texas; and equipment tests and exhibits 
in the laboratory under the direction of 
Wamble and W. C. Whittecar, Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, Texas. 


e July 7 — T. S. Pryor, South Texas 
Cotton Oil Co., Corpus Christi, will be 
the chairman for this session. 

Dr. A. M. Altschul, head, oilseed divi- 
sion, Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, New Orleans, will present a re- 
port on research on chemical methods of 
measuring the nutritive value of cotton- 
seed meal at this session. 

Free gossypol, protein solubility and 
bound gossypol will be discussed by M. 
F. Stansbury of the Southern Laboratory 
and Dr. Carl F. Lyman of Texas A. & 
M. College. 

E. A. Gastrock of the Southern Labor- 
atory will speak on the preparation of 
meats and processing controls for low 
gossypol and high protein solubility. 

Additives to solvent meal pelleting will 
be the topic for H. D. Reeves of Sweet- 
water Cotton Oil Co. and F. C. Vesey of 
Western Cottonoil Co., El Paso. 

Chairman Pryor will be moderator for 
a panel discussion and questions from 
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the floor, with all of the speakers on 
this session participating. 

e July 8 — Chairman for this session 
will be C. M. McClure, Western Cotton- 
oil Co., Lubbock. 

Meal Grinding Exhibition Samples will 
be presented by T. S. Pryor, Fred L. 
Wilson, Cecil Crumpton, W. C. Whittecar 
and C. W. Rankin. 

W. B. Cooke will discuss oil mill cost 
control and Louis S. Gee will discuss 
electrical power. 

Bentley Page, Dick Taylor, Pete 
Reeves and M. C. Verdery will take part 
in a panel discussion covering recent 
efforts to improve seed cleaning and 
linter quality; and the sessions will end 
with a panel discussion and questions 
from the floor. 





Crop Dusting School Set 


Plans for a school for crop dusters 
and others interested in aerial agricul- 
tural operations have been announced 
by the sponsoring organizations, Texas 
A. & M. College, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The school will be held next 
fall, with detailed plans to be announced. 


Will Do Research Work 


Gary Bearden, Amherst, Texas, will 
work next school year as a graduate re- 
search assistant to Dr. Tom R. Rich- 
mond, cotton research leader at Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station. 
Bearden has been a student at Texas 
Technological College. 





All-Steel 
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e COTTONSEED 


MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


°° SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


°° PEANUTS 




















STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 




















If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 






Closeé view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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@ Texas Ginners Hold 


District Meetings 


DISTRICT MEETINGS began for Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association on May 31 
with the meeting for Districts 13 and 14 
at Little Creek Motel, Harlingen. Dates 
for other meetings have been announced 
by Ed H. Bush, Dallas, executive vice- 
president, as follows: 

Districts 11 and 12: June 9—Corpus 
Christi, Plaza Deck, Plaza Hotel. 

District 10: June 15—noon—Richmond 
Country Club, Richmond. 

District 6 (Waco): July 14—noon— 
North Bosque—Green Perch Camp. 

District 7: July 16 — noon — Ameri- 


can Legion Hall, Brenham. 

District 4: Aug. 2—noon—Corsicana. 

District 8: Aug. 3 — evening — South- 
land Cotton Oil Mill, Temple. 

District 5: Aug. 4 — evening — Hills- 
boro Country Club, Hillsboro. 

District 23: Aug. 15 — noon — El 
Paso. 

Districts 15 and 16: Aug. 25—noon— 
Quanah. 

Districts 17, 18, 19 and 20: Aug. 29— 
Lubbock. 

Dates have been set tentatively for a 
District 9 meeting in Austin during the 
week of July 18 and for Districts 21 and 
22 to meet in Abilene during the week 
of Aug. 8, Bush said. 





with positive automatic controls e 


Route 7, Coit Rd. 








ames Sica! 


The new, improved WESTERN STEAM COTTONSEED STERILIZER 
eliminates fire hazard e minimum 
installation cost e fits directly into seed conveyor line e burns oil, 
natural gas or butane e completely self-contained boiler and sterilizer unit. 


Dealerships Available in Protected Territories in Texas, Ark., and Louisiana. 


STRADER-HUGHSTON COMPANY 


Phone FOrest 8-5883 


Sterilize 
Your 
Cottonseed 
with 


Dallas, Texas 















You can prevent gin fires by installing Eriez 
Permanent Non-Electric (Alnico V) mag- 
nets. And you’ll increase production .. . 
reduce downtime . . . save on equipment 
repair. Eriez magnets are so efficient at re- 

moving tramp iron that they 

are heartily endorsed by in- 


i giny, surance companies and result 


Ri EZ in lowered premium rates for 


their user. 
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Tramp iron (stray metal) is the ginner’s 
greatest enemy. It damages expensive equip- 
ment, causes down-time, reduces production. 
But its biggest threat is that it is often the 
cause of costly gin fires. In fact, a recent sur- 
vey by Factory Mutual Insurance engineers 
showed that tramp iron was responsible for 
79% of all fires in opener and picker rooms! 


All Eriez magnets are non-electric, self- 
contained. They operate without any wires 
or attachments; are quickly installed on 
new or existing equipment. There is no 
operating cost — first cost is the last. Mag- 
netic power is guaranteed indefinitely. 


Eriez representatives are located through- 
out the cotton belt. For free bulletin on 
Eriez magnets for ginning uses, write to 
Eriez Manufacturing Company, 78T Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. 
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a He Gave Up Then—What 
Would He Do Now? 


@ FEEDSTUFFS magazine has 
reprinted an item from its Feb. 
26, 1938, issue that will make 
lots of folks wish for the good 
old days back there, although 
they thought taxes were bad 
then. Here is the item of 17 
years ago: 

“When Max Nowak, president 
of the Nowak Milling Corp. at 
Hammond, Ind., announced his 
retirement from the feed man- 
ufacturing business last week, 
he received a great deal of pub- 
licity in daily newspapers 
throughout the United States 
because he gave as one of the 
reasons for his retirement the 
fact that he was ‘sick and tired 
of taxes.’ 

“With a business volume of 
$1,500,000 a year, he said that 
he had to pay $7,000 in salaries 
and fees during 1937 to clerks, 
auditors and attorneys to keep 
all of his tax reports straight. 
And then, of course, he had to 
pay the taxes, too. 

“‘T used to feel happy when 
I'd come down to work in the 
morning,’ Mr. Nowak said. ‘I'd 
whistle a tune and meet the day 
with some zest. Today there’s 
nothing but grief.” 











@ Rule on FOB Cotton 


Sales Explained 


EXPLANATION of requirements gov- 
erning sales made FOB compress or FOB 
compress point has been issued by L. 
Murray, Waco, executive vice-president, 
Texas Cotton Association. The Associ- 
ation’s rule reads as follows: 

“Clause 1, Rule 9—F.O.B. compress or 
F.0.B. compress point shall mean that 
the cotton shall be placed on the com- 
press platform free of all charges to the 
buyer except marking, patching, ship- 
ping by tag numbers and compression or 
flat removal charge. Seller shall furnish 
buyer signed railroad bill of lading or 
acceptable compress receipts. If cotton is 
invoiced on compress receipts, seller shall 
allow the buyer five days time free of 
any storage charge, starting with the 
day after the date seller deposits his 
draft in a bank for collection or from 
date of payment to seller by buyer, 
whichever is earlier.” 

Murray points out that some ginners 
have not understood that this rule re- 
quires the seller to allow the buyer five 
days’ time free of any storage charge. 


Irrigation Demonstrations 


Are Held in New Mexico 


Four irrigation demonstrations were 
held in New Mexico the last week of 
May. Demonstrations were staged at 
Albuquerque, Socorro, Deming and Dell 
City by Federal Extension Irrigation 
Specialist Ivan D. Wood; L. C. Brown, 
New Mexico Extension soil conservation- 
ist; Ralph Newman, Ames Irrigation 
Equipment Co.; and John Shanklin, 
Rural Electrification Administration 
agricultural engineer. 
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© Crushers of Carolinas 


Meet in Charleston 


CONVENING June 6 at the Hotel Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, S.C., is the annual 
joint meeting of North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass- 
ociation. 

Advance reservations for June 4-5 
were made by many members of the two 
oilseed processing groups, and week end 
activities include special tours of historic 
sites in and around Charleston, according 
to Mrs. Durrett L. Williams of Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer of the South Caro- 
lina organization. 

W. G. Taylor, Lancaster, is president 
of South Carolina Crushers, which this 
year is serving as host. 

J. D. Medlin of Maxton is president of 
North Carolina Crushers. Other officers 
are Paul Keller, Clayton, vice-president, 
and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Speaking at the first business session 
Monday morning were Dr. Leonard A. 
Smith of Washington, director of utili- 
zation research for the National Cotton 
Council; and Dr. R. C. Grier, Greenville, 
S.C., former president of Erskine 
College. 

J. A. Shanklin, extension cotton spe- 
cialist at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, spoke the second day on “North 
Carolina’s New Look at Cotton.” Also 
addressing the groups June 7 were James 
E. Thigpen of Washington, director of 
USDA’s Oils and Peanut Division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service; and Dr. 
Don Dougan Humphrey, professor of 
economics at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

J. D. Medlin presided the second day. 

Scheduled on the entertainment pro- 
gram June 6 were a luncheon for the 
ladies, the annual golf tournament at 
Charleston Country Club, and a banquet 
and dance at Hotel Fort Sumter. H. S. 
Reeves of Charleston was banquet 
speaker. 

Separate meetings of the two associ- 
ations were scheduled immediately fol- 
lowing convention adjournment June 7. 


Renderers Seek New Uses 


For Animal Proteins 


National Renderers’ Association is of- 
fering $900 in three awards for sugges- 
tions for new uses for animal proteins 
(meat scrap and tankage). Awards are 
$500, $300 and $100. 

Contestants must submit a _ paper, 
based on their own laboratory research 
or other sources of information, for 
possible new uses for the animal by- 
products. 

The awards are open to any individ- 
ual in the U.S. who is engaged in grad- 
uate study in chemistry or chemical 
engineering. An application must be sub- 
mitted by each contestant and be ap- 
proved in writing by the head of the 
department of the university in which 
he is pursuing graduate study. Contest 
applications must be filed with the 
NRA prior to November, 1955. Blank 
forms may be obtained from the NRA 
office at 30 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 

Four typewritten copies of the paper 
to be entered must be submitted prior 
to July, 1956, and selection of award 
winners will be made by a committee 
of three judges: Dr. H. R. Kraybill, di- 
rector of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, Chicago; Dr. Max 
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Thornton, director for chemical sciences 
at the Midwest Research Institute, Kan- 
sas City; W. Milton Hendrixson, nu- 
tritionist of Provico Feeds & Concen- 
trates, Cincinnati. 


Khapra Report Issued 

A comprehensive report on the Khapra 
beetle, pest of stored grain, has been 
published by the California Senate. 

The committee recommends active 
work by public agencies and the grain 
storage industry to assure continua- 
tion of research on the control of this 
pest, which has been described as one 
of the most serious threats to grain. 


Color Slides on Cotton 
Production Available 


Three sets of color slides on various 
phases of cotton production and market- 
ing are available from the National Cot- 
ton Council and two more sets are being 
prepared. The slides can be purchased 
at cost by professional agricultural 
workers and others concerned with agri- 
cultural education. 

Sets already available, with explana- 
tory scripts are on disease control, chem- 
ical weed control, and defoliation. Sets 
will be completed soon on harvesting and 
handling and on insect control. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 





TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 








YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 
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As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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Reduce Fires in COTTON GINS | [TP 
a with the BEST in 

6FAD macneric 
) SEPARATORS 






The New 
lh.p. 2-Speed = « 


To prove that the ACE Gin 


Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


Write for details. No obli 











MAGNI-POWER CO. ¢ Wooster, 0. 


TRY IT—FREE 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


Blower 


Cleans faster and better 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


gation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 














HINGKLEy 


The 72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener dries 
the cotton by blowing dry, hot air through the Fitosect 
cotton as it is spread out thin. We use a safe 

Hinckley Hot Air Furnace. 


72” COF 


Write: 


4008 Commerce St. 





HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dallas 1, Texas 














2 National Favorites! 


Snowdr 


No other shortening 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads... 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 


ift 


at any 


price is so creamy, so digesti- 





Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 


ble and so light. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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Supply Association Names 


Additional Members 


Additional memberships in the Oil Mill 
Machinery Manufacturers and Supply 
Association, Dallas, have been announced 
by H. B. Adams, secretary-treasurer. 
They include: 

Anderson and Bigham Sheet Metal 
Works, Lubbock. 

Anderson- Young Co., Lub- 
bock. 

The Boardman Co., Oklahoma City. 

Charles R. Campbell Co., Dallas. 

Clowe and Cowan, Inc., Lubbock. 

M. B. McKee Co., Lubbock. 

The Murray Co. of Texas, Dallas. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Richardson Scale Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Sheppard Plate and Machine Works, 
Atlanta. 

Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas. 

The Unlaub Co., Dallas. 


Electric 








2, Your Cotton Council 













S a 

= z Pays Off 

ws ij} For 16 years the Council has 
been interviewing key re- 


tailers and manufacturers to find out 
which points might help increase use of 
cotton in many different products, thus 
gaining research and promotional ideas 
to help cotton sales. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 





Economical Farming Called 


Vital to Future Demands 


By 1975 there will be five dinner 
plates for every four, with food pro- 
vided from about the same number of 
agricultural acres being tilled by Ameri- 
can farmers in 1955, Jack F. Criswell, 
executive vice-president of Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute, said in a recent ad- 
dress before the Memphis Agricultural 
Club. 

To meet the nation’s increasing food 
needs, Criswell said that by 1975 five 
acres will have to produce as much as 
six are now producing. He said the prob- 
lem can be met through more economical 
farming, increased production, better 
farm management and greater soil fer- 
tility. 

“One of the greatest fertilizer needs 
of basic crops in the U.S. is adequate 
nitrogen,” Criswell said. 

He described anhydrous ammonia as 
the most concentrated form of nitrogen 
fertilizer. Anhydrous ammonia is 82 per- 
cent nitrogen. It is a liquid under pres- 
sure and when applied to the soil be- 
comes a gas that fixes itself to earth 
particles and is immediately available 
as plant food. 


E. W. Dunnam Will Retire 


Dr. E. W. Dunnam, head of cotton 
insect investigations at Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss., is 
retiring June 30. He plans to become a 
consulting entomologist at Leland, Miss. 


Swift Holds Open House 


Swift & Co. held an open house on 
May 27 at the new soybean plant and 
feed mill at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 

















FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


to choose froin 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND « Dallas County + TEXAS 
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association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-14—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ convention. Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, 
N.M. Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving, 
N.M. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 15-16-17—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write P. O. Box 1757, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-llori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


@ July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud. 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American Associ: 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


@ Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


1956 


e Jan. 30-31—Natienal Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 
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WHICH V-BELT 


is best 
























































% In this way you can make up V-Belts 
in any length to fit any drive the fast 
economical way — V-Belts that per- 
form exceptionally well. 


% In contrast to link-type belts these 
ALLIGATOR fastened V-Belts have 
just ove strong joint... stretch. and 
follow-up maintenance are reduced 
to 4 minimum, 


ALLIGATOR INTRODUCTORY V-BELT 
™> f_T ——"] ~=DRIVE UNITS 
, contain V-Belt- 
ing, Fasteners and 
Tools — every- 
thing you need in 
one compact 
package to make 
up V-Belts quick- 
‘ly. Available in 
sizes A, B, C & D. 





Ask for Bulletins V-215 and V-216 
Order From Your Distributor 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


ALLIGATOR 


V-BELT FASTENERS 
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BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Products e 


Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











Machines 
and Income Appraisal - 
Traps 





Conditioning and Storing Seed Cotton 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


For the First Time, a Complete 


“Cotton Ginner’s Handbook” of Operation 


Recommendations and data from USDA Gin- 
ning Laboratories, gin manufacturers, other 
agencies and suppliers—compiled by a leading 
ginning specialist, in comprehensive order. 

Subjects Covered in Cotton Ginners Handbook: 
Gin 


*% How to Gin Hand Picked Cotton * How to 


Machine Picked and Rough Hand Harvested Cotton 

*% How to Gin Machine Stripped Cotton *% What the 

Ginner Should Know About: Fans and Piping Seed 
Handling Feed Rate Control — Vaporizers — Heaters 
—Moisture Restoration Incinerators Pink Bollworm 
Personnel Responsibility Expense 

Engines — Speeds and Horsepower Cyclones Green Boll 


Bale Weight Variations 


A Gold-Mine of Useful Information! If your Ginner Association is not 
supplying a Handbook—order your copy TODAY. 


Single Copy $5.00 
Lots of 5 4.00 
Lots of 10 3.50 
Lots of 25 3.00 
Lots of 50 2.50 
Lots of 100 1.50 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


Copyrighted and Published by 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association 
P. O. Box 345 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARKANSAS 














SPARE MOTORS 





New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 


Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 





Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 


Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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The boys at the roundhouse observed 
that one of the crew was unusually glum, 
and asked what was bothering him. 

“I think my wife is tired of me,” he 
replied. 

“What makes you think so?” inquired 
a marital-wise friend. 

“Every day this week,” he answered, 
“she has wrapped my lunch in a road 
map.” 

eee 

“You don’t need medicine for your 
toothache. I had one yesterday and I 
went home and my wife kissed me and 
so consoled me that my toothache dis- 
appeared. Why don’t you try it?” 

“Think I will. Is your wife 
now?” 


home 


eee 
There ain’t no justice in this here land; 
I just got a divorce from my old man. 
He got the children by the judge’s 
decision. 
And the joke of this is that they ain’t 
even his’n. 
eee 

Fable: Once upon a time there was a 
traveling man who pulled up at a coun- 
try farm house about dusk. The farm- 
er’s daughter came out to see what he 
wanted. 

“Need any brushes today?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “but you look tired and 
it is growing late. Won’t you come in 
and spend the night? The family has 
gone to a reunion and won’t be back un- 
til next week.” 

“No thanks,” said the brush man, “I 
have a lot more customers to call on yet 
tonight.” 

a s cs 

The full moon shone down on the 
parked car in which sat Sally and her 
bashful boy friend. 

“Dear, you remind me of Don Juan, 
the great lover,” murmured Sally. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“For one thing he’s been dead for 
years and years.” 

eee 

Vice at Fiddlers’ Contest Arouses 
Wrath, says a recent newspaper head- 
line. In other words, they’re going to 
have to face the music if they don’t stop 
fiddlin’ around. 

eee 

The young lovers, trying to find a 
place to embrace, were confronted with 
people everywhere. They had an idea, 
though. They went to the railroad sta- 
tion. Standing beside the door of a car 
as though seeing her off, he kissed her 
fondly. 

After the couple had repeated the ex- 
periment at four or five platforms, a 
sympathetic porter strolled up and whis- 
pered, “Why don’t you go to the bus 
terminal? They leave every three min- 
utes from there.” 

eee 

“This is certainly a nice, quiet spot 
we picked for our honeymoon,” the 
groom said. 

“It’s too quiet,” the bride said. “I 
haven’t seen a nice looking fellow since 
we arrived.” 

eee 

Interne: Are you married? 

Patient: No. I’ve been hit by a car. 

eee 

Pretty miss: May I see the officer in 
charge? 

Sailor: He’s forward, Miss. 

Pretty miss: What sailor isn’t? 
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MURRAY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
~~ 
















Below: Home 
Office and 
Dallas Plant 


We can vouch for the quality and dependability of the products distributed through 
our INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, because we have used a large percent- 
age of these products in our own factories, and KNOW the performance that can be 





expected from these products. We do not have to depend on say-so, we know-so. 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 





Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
.... you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 


which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 























HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


ADJUSTING 


1955 Model 90-Saw, Split Rib 






Vacuum Moting Gin a Ge ee 
ee ge VS 
Greatly Improved in CAPACITY — rauar ee mes, 
GINNING SPEED — SAMPLE AND cnn | ib-sg FS 
TROUBLE FREE OPERATION cnn — ae a pt 
«an S).. 


Hot Roll Boxes — Electrically Controlled as ey, aneouet 
TO DIRECT 1 San i, : 


Stands and Feeders — Safety Devices for HULLS INTO 
Condenser and Short Flues (Optional) 


nit 


CONVEYOR 





HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 


























OS herd 


This Feed Control has been designed to provide a positive and even 
feed of the Seed Cotton for all of the overhead Cleaning and Drying 
Equipment. 


7 ¥ IJRR AY A,etomatic 


It is built in two sizes, 524@” and 72” wide, and fitted with an 
automatic Cut-off Valve arrangement connected to Air Box on 
Separator. When the feeding is too heavy, the Valve automatically 
reduces the suction at the Telescope, eliminates choke-ups, and pro- 
vides just the proper amount of feed for the most efficient drying 
and cleaning. 





For double drying systems install control under Separator in connec- 
tion with the No. 1 Drier. For other plants with one Drier, install 
Control under No. 1 Separator. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ® ATLANTA e MEMPHIS © FRESNO 


























